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VOLUNTEER SOCIAL WORKER SPEAKS 
LEIPNIKER 


VOLUNTEER social work, espe- sires, and ambitions his more fortunate 
cially the field the handicapped: brother. His physical handicap alone pre- 
what are the reasons impelling one be- vents him from assuming his rightful place 
come such volunteer, what are the con- the struggle life. will keep this 
sequences such step the work thought mind, the volunteer will have 
the volunteer? the field social work firmer bond understanding with those 
for the handicapped, what the function whom would help. 
the volunteer Perhaps the simplest and easiest form 
surplus money, surplus time, volunteer service the giving money 
accidental association, pity, desire feel- from surplus over one’s needs. It, 
ing duty help the less fortunate, even course, requires considerable thought the 
ennui may among the manifold wise bestowal, and careful ad- 
the wish enlist volunteer one ministration where will only good. 


several the many organizations estab- Sympathy with his less fortunate brother 
lished for social service. The opportunities essential qualification the volunteer 
for volunteer service the handicapped are sympathy not necessarily expressed 


many and varied, but means but one that will inspire efforts, 
all fall the categories expressed the part the volunteer, help the handi- 
pathy the donation money. capped one adjust himself life. 

would well the volunteer would Probably the greatest weakness volun- 
early his career, that one social service lies the fact that such 
blind crippled varies from others work not paramount importance the 
only far physically handicapped volunteer himself. Necessary others 
for life, provided normal mentally. this volunteer service may be, the volunteer’s 
The crippled blind person thinks the duty his family, his job, and 
same thoughts and has the same hopes, de- his primary object living. Having con- 


> 
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ceded volunteer service this subsidiary po- 
sition, volunteer finds, however, that his 
social service work still has tremendous 
importance his own life well 
the lives those whom would aid. 
brings with consequences that are far- 
reaching and vital, not only those for 
whom works, but himself and the 
community. 

For the most part, the earlier services 
volunteer are usually small. helps, 
often, because friend has asked him to, 
because pitiful condition has come 
his notice. the scope his work broadens 
his interest grows, and must make 
evaluation what doing and what 
can do, well what, member 
society, duty-bound do. 

volunteer, who has only personal ef- 
fort and thought give, confronted with 
problem complicated many considera- 
tions. times finds himself the midst 
what appear conflicting loyalties. 
Often, fear hurting the sensibilities 
few individuals group makes the volun- 
teer hesitate take action, encourage 
methods procedure that would benefit 
larger group the long run. His pity for 
individual may clash with the execution 
carefully thought-out plan which 
aimed establishing this same individual 
position where can help himself. 
fears, above all, pain even one these 
handicapped, and this fear conflicts with 
his efforts benefit them and aid them 
finding their rightful places the world. 

Constant contact with the professional so- 
cial workers inestimable value the 


volunteer reaching his goal 
ness. The volunteer knows that his 
service one that supplements the 
workers’ efforts; fills spaces that the 
trained worker does not reach. The trained 
social worker must, necessity, view the 
handicapped manner more impersonal 
than does the volunteer. This does not 
all mean that coldly professional; for 
would not have made social service 
career, had not been warm-hearted and 
generously enthusiastic. The volunteer, com- 
ing his task with fresh viewpoint, 
eager desire, and keen interest doing the 
work has undertaken, can serve 
liaison between the social service agency and 
the public large. Interpretation the 
public what the social service agencies 
are doing, should offer the volunteer op- 
portunity for valuable service. The clarify- 
ing many mistaken conceptions the 
part those not familiar with the procedure 
and problems agencies often great 


value such organizations, and this, too, 


task that volunteers can undertake. 

Once volunteer has enrolled social 
service work, will find tasks that are 
varied—some saddening, true; some not 
some times trying and discour- 
aging. However, goes his self- 


appointed task, will find satisfaction 


trying ease lives that, but for him, would 
harder. Always will find inspiration 
and happiness helping over 
minds, hearts, and bodies that, but for his 
efforts, might falter still more their jour- 
ney through life. 
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BLIND PRACTICE TEACHER SIGHTED CLASS 


possible for blind student, even 

though his academic work has been supe- 
rior, become effective teacher 
sighted class the secondary school level 

This problem confronted the Department 
Education Creighton University early 
January, 1935, when blind senior stu- 
dent, Edward sought permission 
undertake the regular practice-teaching 
routine requisite for the First Grade High 
School Certificate Nebraska. thorough 
acquaintance with the previous training and 
accomplishments this blind student had 
given the members the Department con- 
siderable respect for his capabilities. Not 
only was superior his academic work, 
but also had been excellent student 


classes the Department which dealt 


with the theory, history, methods, and psy- 
chological foundations education. The 
chief difficulty presented his request, how- 
ever, was the fact that, did undertake 
practice-teaching, his class would have 
composed sighted pupils. This was neces- 
sitated two factors: First, the Omaha 
Public Schools have classes for the blind; 
secondly, the State School for the Blind 
located another city, and distance pre- 
vented him from doing his practice-teaching 
there. 

Several very important implications arose 
out this difficulty. There principle 
psychology that there nothing the 
mind which was not first the senses. All 
knowledge dependent upon 
tioned sensation. Yet here was young 
man who, during all his life, had been se- 
verely handicapped the use what 
perhaps the most important sense for learn- 


ing, namely, vision. Visual sensations, visual 
perceptions, visual imagery for him were 
totally lacking. Furthermore, most pupils 
are “eye-minded,” that is, they learn chiefly 
through visual sensation, perception, and 
imagery. How could blind student who 
had never experienced visual sensation, 
who had never formed visual percept 
image, guide and direct effectively the learn- 
ing-process group sighted high school 
pupils, particularly when, for the majority 
that group, the basic factor the learning- 
process was visual experience? 

Our respect for the ability and capacities 
Edward Kuncel led believe that 
could accomplish this seemingly impossi- 
ble task. So, early February was as- 
signed tenth-grade class American 
History, the University High School. 
This class was very heterogeneous group. 
was composed thirty-six boys dis- 
tributed follows: Four, very bright; five, 
above average; twenty, average; and seven, 
slow pupils. The regular practice-teaching 
routine requires the student teacher ob- 
serve and teach one period per day for 
eighteen weeks. Edward Kuncel observed 
for one week and taught for seventeen 
weeks. Not only was able guide and 
direct effectively the learning-process this 
class sighted pupils, but also was able 
accomplish this task manner equal 
that any sighted instructor. fact, 
may stated, with all justice, that his 
work was distinctly superior that many 
sighted instructors. the purpose this 
article describe what this blind practice 
teacher accomplished, and far possible, 
how accomplished such excellent results. 
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Edward Kuncel, necessary, first, 
present something his previous training 
and experiences. was born October 
1913. accident early infancy caused 
his blindness. 1920, the age seven, 
entered the Nebraska School for the 
Blind Nebraska City, and completed his 
elementary school work there 1928. 
ness, however, necessitated his absence for 
practically the entire year 1923-24, 
that actually completed his work seven 
years. then decided attempt his 
secondary school work public high 
school. Accordingly, the fall 1928, 
entered the Omaha South High School and, 
completing the regular College Preparatory 
Curriculum three years, graduated 
1931 with record. During his high 
school career Edward achieved distinction 
debate and served captain the de- 
bating team. was also member the 
student council and was elected the Na- 
tional Honor Society. addition, was 
awarded the Omaha World Herald Scholar- 
ship, award made that newspaper 
the outstanding student each graduating 
class the Omaha High Schools. re- 
cent letter the writer, Principal 
Marrs the Omaha South High School 
made the following 


Edward Kuncel has all-A high school 
record which four units high school 
work were transferred from the State 
School Nebraska City. was permitted 
enter during the fall 1928, carrying 
three units experiment with the idea 
that might able determine whether 
not would wise for him further. 
found his way around our building, 
which accommodates 2800 students, with the 
greatest ease. His work was done con- 
sistently the highest level the class. 
There was question after this first term 
what might able do. There 
was question the minds either stu- 
dents teachers his right the high 
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understand fully the accomplishments 


rating which was given him. From the be. 
ginning showed unusual ability or- 
ganize material covered class and the 
assignments. was expert the use 
typewriter, using the touch system 
great advantage and turning work that 
was consistently beautiful. was also 
ficient taking notes braille which served 
him well, not only preparation daily 
lessons, but also for whatever reviews 
might find advantageous. 

might more detail, but suffice 


say that was recognized all times 


one the outstanding leaders all 
classes and all activities. When junior 
became interested debating and im- 
mediately became very useful the debating 
squad. was during his junior year that 
was elected our student council where 
served very effectively the most impor- 
tant committees and the highest offices, 
developed all-round interest the 


school whole the extent that, when the 


time came for distributing honors, was 
easily the head the list with one 
either the faculty student body doubting 
his right the position. Our faculty pre- 
dicted for him outstanding success col- 
lege and were happy note the very un- 


usual progress made during the four 


years his undergraduate work. predict 
for him future unusual service the 
field education should continue that 
field. 

September, 1931, entered Creighton 
University student the College 
Arts and Sciences. completed the regu- 
lar undergraduate curriculum, majoring 
history, minoring English and sociology, 
well the required courses education 
for the First Grade High School Certificate. 
Throughout his college career maintained 
average and was graduated June, 
1935, magna cum laude. 

undertaking the routine 
teaching, Edward Kuncel made use prin- 
ciple which has guided and characterized his 
entire career, namely, act nearly pos- 
sible like normal individual. the case 
any other practice-teacher, his start was 
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BLIND PRACTICE TEACHER SIGHTED CLASS 


yisit the room where his class was 
conducted, secure information regarding 
the physical equipment the room. Through 
the sense touch became familiar with 
blackboard space, size the bulletin board, 
number and size maps, position win- 
dows and doors, number and arrangement 
desks. Within five minutes, although 
had bumped into desks and stumbled several 
times, had acquired all the necessary in- 
formation which sighted instructor would 
have gained visual observation. was 
then ready attend formal class recitations 
and “observe” the methods which the 
classwork was conducted. His procedure 
was take seat the rear the class- 
room and become familiar with the voices 
and names the pupils the class. After 
two periods concentrated attention, 
was able recognize each the thirty-six 
voices and construct seating chart. Be- 
lieving that would his advantage 
know something more about his pupils than 
their seating positions, made practice 
have lunch each day with small groups 
them. Thus, was able know each pupil 
well that learned recognize his 
voice any time. addition, this informal 
association with his pupils enabled him 
acquire intimate knowledge their in- 
terests and ambitions. 

With this preliminary information, 
was ready, the end one week ob- 
servation, begin the actual task teach- 
preparation for his first classroom 
presentation had his reader over the 
assigned lesson twice. While the reading 
was being done, listed braille the items 
which wished discuss with his class. 
These notes were made small slips 
paper which could easily held one hand. 
Each day’s work was prepared this way 
throughout the entire semester, his notes 
constituting daily lesson plan. More- 
over, had developed his memory well and 
could easily retain all the details the as- 
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signment. His notes and lesson plans were 
distinctly superior those most sighted 
instructors. addition, had the added ad- 
vantage being able read these notes 
with his fingers and thus avoided that rather 
awkward technique common practice- 
teachers, namely, paying more attention 
notes than pupils. Through the eyes 
his readers kept himself well informed 
all the material his field and was able 
make references additional materials 
stimulate the interest his class. 

questioning his pupils, made full 
use the information which had ob- 
tained regarding the interests each. 
distributed his questions well, calling upon 
each pupil least once during the class 
period, and, like any teacher, endeavored 
call frequently upon the inattentive pupils. 
interesting note that this matter 
inattentiveness caused him relatively little 
difficulty. made every effort present 
the material interesting and stimulat- 
ing manner. Furthermore, was always 
alert the slightest signs lack atten- 
tion, the very slight noises that resulted 
from rattling seats, crumpling paper, 
scraping feet, and other indications 
restlessness. Throughout his period prac- 
tice-teaching made use the following 
devices and techniques: daily outlines 
material; preparation tests; written sum- 
maries chapters; tests for mastery the 
close each chapter unit work; out- 
side readings; and reports the form 
floor talks. 

Perhaps the most unusual feature his 
practice-teaching was his method han- 
dling the mapwork essential history. 
Each day selected one the average 
brighter pupils confer with him regarding 
the location sections and places which 
were discussed the following day’s 
assignment. This pupil pointed out the 
maps each section place mentioned and 
when, during the recitation, mention was 
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made particular section place, the 
pupil’s task was the map and indi- 
cate the place mentioned. our con- 
viction that this method not only aided the 
class, but also served the instructor’s purpose 
very well. enabled him continue face 
his class and avoid inviting any inatten- 
tion that might the result turning 
map, order indicate thereon places 
under discussion. That our practice-teacher 
was familiar with the maps evident from 
one incident which occurred his class. 
pupil could not locate the place which 
certain battle took place during the Civil 
War. Apparently aware just what was 
the difficulty, the instructor told the pupil 
would find the place just below the state 
line, the northeastern corner. 

Blackboard work was handled similar 
way. selected several pupils who could 
write legibly the blackboard, and when- 
ever this type visual instruction was neces- 
sary, one these pupils wrote the 
blackboard the new vocabulary terms, 
whatever else was required. Our blind student 
believed that this gave him again the added 
advantage being able face his class and 
thus direct attention effectively. 

The matter administering tests was well 
taken care the following manner. The 
questions were read the class, and any 
misunderstanding arising from the type 
question concerning the material was 
cleared explanation. His questions 
were constructed that would impos- 
sible for his pupils cheat: they were 
chiefly “thought questions.” Where facts 
were required, the questions were such that, 
the pupil were tempted look the ma- 
terial his book, would require the entire 
period look the answers one question. 
walking around the room during the tests 
and examinations, our practice-teacher was 
able minimize whispering. Notes 
“cribs” will make some noise even though 
very slight. But this instructor had de- 
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veloped his auditory sense such degree 
acuity that, several occasions, ap- 
prehended his pupils making use these 
aids and promptly removed both the cribs 
and the test papers. Again, when pupil 


stopped writing for any length time, 


immediately became suspicious and walked 
over the pupil’s desk. correcting test 
and examination papers, endeavored 
check answers thoroughly determine any 
very close similarities among pupils whose 
seating positions might have enabled them 
copy. His reader read the tests and exami- 


nation papers him, and corrected the 


answers that time. grading papers 
made notes braille and then made type- 
written copy for the official records. 


the matter discipline, Edward 
cel believed that enjoyed distinct advan- 


tage. His pupils general were not will- 


ing take unfair advantage his handicap. 
fact, several his pupils reported that 
was the general experience the class 


that, after the first few days, one ever 


thought this practice-teacher blind 


even handicapped. They advanced rea- 


sons for this the facts that his work was in- 
teresting; that kept his class stimulated 
and alert throughout the entire period that 
possessed valuable store informa- 
tional sidelights the material covered; 
that did not use book and hence seemed 
more attentive his class. won 
and held the respect and esteem his pupils. 
Hence, disciplinary problems arose. 
Naturally one question comes mind, 
namely, was successful his work? 
tests prove anything, was more than suc- 
cessful. The number his pupils who failed, 
comparable tests, dropped from twelve 
his first test failures and only two 
conditions his last examination. small 
part our blind practice-teacher’s satis- 
faction with himself and his work came from 
the fact that many his pupils showed 
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BLIND PRACTICE TEACHER SIGHTED CLASS 


remarkable improvement during the time the 
class was under his direction. 

Something the philosophy his teach- 
ing may gathered from the following ex- 
cerpt from his report his experiences 
practice-teacher 


have not tried teach history for its 
own value. hope that from the course the 
students may have little better appreciation 
the conditions which produced the present 
position the United States. they have 
little better appreciation those condi- 
tions, certain that they will better un- 
derstand the events which are follow 
the near future. believe that history should 
train student interpret coming events, 
not because history repeats itself, but be- 
cause will able discover the condi- 
tions which have brought about the diffi- 
culty. Once these conditions are known the 
problem becomes less complicated. 

reaching this end believe have 
trained these students think. not 
conceited that believe that all them have 
been aided thinking, but certain that 
some the students have received least 
little assistance learning how think. 
Factual material always most distasteful 
the students. result tried link 
all assignments conditions which are 
now similar those about which they were 
studying. 


answer the question with which the 
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writer opened this article, may conclude 
with confidence that our blind 
teacher was capable guiding and directing 
effectively and efficiently the learning-process 
sighted high-school class. substan- 
tiate our conclusion, offer the statement 
made the critic-teacher, under whose di- 
rection Edward Kuncel worked, that our 
student-teacher was the best practice-teacher 
sent the class the ten years his ex- 
perience critic-teacher. Furthermore, 
the critic-teacher rated our blind practice- 
teacher highly superior each the fol- 
lowing points: 


Personality. Appearance; voice; 
interest pupils; tact; self-control and 
poise. 

Preparation. Knowledge subject mat- 
ter; recognition needs individual 
pupils; effective use texts and sources; 
command English; correlation work. 

Teaching skill. Motivation; technique 
questioning; exposition and explanation; 
technique directing study; skill testing 
achievement pupil response. 

Classroom management. Routine work 
class; disciplinary control; handling 
problem conservation time, energy, 
and effort; co-operation secured. 

Achievement. Student’s growth; teaching 
power attitude toward profession. 
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EACHERS employed schools for the 

blind soon discover that every grade 
includes pupils such varying abilities and 
conditions that few statements about grade 
whole are true all the individuals 
the grade. Differences the cause 
blindness and accompanying physical de- 
differences the age which vision 
lost and the time which instruction 
without the use the eyes begun; vari- 
ations pre-school education for those los- 
ing vision babyhood and variations 
speed adjustment for loss vision 
through accident disease; differences 
the amount vision remaining and the dif- 
ferences attitudes and behavior conse- 
quent upon this—all combine make 
school grade very complex unit; while 
whole school for the blind includes many 
types pupils that, proportion its size, 
perhaps one our most heterogeneous 
groups children. 
Various attempts have been made shed 
light upon the status the blind school 
population through special studies 
lected groups. The Teachers Forum for 
May, 1934, the writer presented the available 
evidence concerning the effect upon school 
success such factors the cause blind- 
ness, the age incidence, the age entrance 
school for the blind, and the sex 
the pupils; the effect the degree 
blindness could only quote the general 
impression teachers, and con- 
clusions from study grades one 
school, that pupils with useful vision tend 


Louis “Factors Influencing the 
School Success the Blind.” School and Society, 
Vol. XIX, 1924, pp. 47-52. 


AMOUNT VISION 
Hayes, 


better work than those with little 
vision, because the possession little 
vision renders the latter unwilling rely 
upon touch the totally blind do, causing 
dissipation effort, insufficient practice 
the use the fingers, and generally poor 
schoolwork. The present article takes 
again the question the possible influence 
the amount vision. 

The recent survey various schools for 
the blind the Committee Statistics 
the Blind, introducing standard method 
classification for degrees vision, gives 
the data for new study. The question was 
precipitated letter from school super- 
intendent who sent table figures 
which seemed indicate that, his school 
least, intelligence went down vision 
went up; that pupils with the smallest 
amount vision tended have the highest 
intelligence quotients, while with increase 
vision, the level mentality tended 
fall. naturally wanted know whether 
this was true other schools, and, so, 
what explanation might made the phe- 
nomenon. circular letter was then sent 
number schools which the survey 
vision had been completed and the pupils 
were known have been recently measured 
with the Hayes-Binet Intelligence Tests. 
This article gives the results for 1367 pupils 
nine schools for the blind. 

For each school scatter diagram was 
made showing the distribution Q.’s 
each the following vision groups: 


blind, light perception only 
2/200 but less than 5/200 vision 

5/200 but less than 10/200 vision 

10/200 but less than 20/200 vision 


5a. 

5b. 
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TABLE Q.’s ScHOOLS AND VISION GROUPS 


WHOLE 
NO. SCHOOL 


Total No. Pupils 1367 537 201 
100 100 103 
103 
100 
109 
103 109 102.5 


20/200 vision 

More than 20/200 and including 
20/70 vision 

5b. More than 20/70 vision 

The median for each vision group 
was then calculated and curves plotted 
show the trends intelligence through the 
vision groups each school. The median for 
each school whole was also calculated. 
Table above, gives the results. 

When these figures are plotted curves, 
fairly clear downward trend appears the 
median Q.’s succeeding vision groups, 
though there upward swing the 
later groups some the schools. all 
the schools the first group, totally blind, 
stands above the median for the school 
except School where the median 
the same vision group also stands above 
groups and practically every school, 
the exceptions being that vision group 
higher School and group higher 
School vision group stands above 
groups and seven schools and above 
group the three schools reporting 
for more than one case group 5b. 


VISION GROUPS 


207 15° 137 113 22 

103.5 98.5 97-5 


Group then, with the least vision, tests 
highest intelligence, and although the 
curves are irregular, the trend downward 
for intelligence the degree vision in- 
creases. 

Considering the similarity the curves, 
seemed justifiable combine the results 
from all the schools, thus giving more sig- 
nificant numbers cases for each vision 
group. The data for all the boys and girls 
were first assembled separately two scat- 
ter diagrams and then combined. The table 
below (Table gives the results numeri- 
cal form. 

will observed from this table, that 
the median for vision group 
higher than any other group when the 
boys all the schools are considered to- 
gether, when the girls are considered to- 
gether, and when the boys and girls are com- 
bined and that there general downward 
trend the Q.’s one moves into the 
groups having more vision. will also 
observed that the figures for the boys and 
the girls are quite similar. The range 
Q.’s for the two sexes also quite simi- 


ALL VISION 
GROUPS 
Boys and Girls 


VISION GROUPS 
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lar, the highest among the 734 boys 
being 164 and the lowest being 45; while for 
the 633 girls find the highest 158 and 
the lowest 42. This corresponds with the 
former comparisons blind boys and girls 
the results both achievement and in- 
telligence tests, discussed the article 
The Teachers Forum for May, 1934, and 
justifies combining our data single 
scatter diagram (see opposite page). will 
noted that there are 101 more boys than 
girls. 

This scatter diagram has been prepared 
for several reasons. presents readily 
accessible form the data for 1367 pupils, 
with which the results any further school 
studied can easily compared. 
shows the distribution Q.’s for each 
vision group and the curve formed their 
medians. makes evident the great differ- 
ences the vision groups, not only num- 
bers involved, but the range scores and 
their location with reference the medians. 
Teachers would perhaps expect find most 
the very high Q.’s the low vision 
groups, the case, but may sur- 
prise discover that the majority the 
very low scores also are the low vision 
groups. Some readers will surprised 
find many pupils (135 pupils, nearly 10% 
the total) groups and 5b, where the 
amount vision, more than 20/200, would 
seem make them suitable candidates for 
sight-conservation classes. Others will 
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disturbed see that, spite the use 
intelligence tests, there are still boys and 
girls with intelligence quotients below 
the conventional limit below which pupils 
are, least tentatively, classed feeble- 
minded. 

The main contribution the scatter dia- 
gram its definite answer the question 
raised this paper, Does intelligence 
down vision goes up? The curve me- 
dians makes quite plain that this question 
must answered the affirmative. 

explanation this fact seems 
emerge from study our figures, but 
must sought through consideration 
the principles and practices which determine 
the admission, retention, and discharge 
pupils schools for the blind. The differ- 
ences the curves for the different schools 
suggest that variety factors must 
work, and raise the question whether the 
adoption common policy might not 
advantage. The table below (Table 
may give some hint the factors involved. 

This table shows marked differences 
the make-up the various schools, and 
would seem more reasonable assume that 
these differences reflect different policies 
selection, retention, and discharge than that 
such marked variations exist the blind 
populations the nine states involved. 
course, differences the examination rec- 
ords made different physicians may 
another factor. certainly surprising 
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find the proportion totally blind pupils 
varying from per cent down per 
cent, while group where pupils have 
20/200 vision, the proportion runs from 
per cent per cent. still more 
surprising find such considerable num- 
bers groups and 5b, since the National 
Society for the Prevention Blindness 
recommends that children having from 20/- 
200 20/70 vision (group 5a) should 
sight-saving classes, except 
cases, and that those with more than 20/70 
vision (group 5b) should the regular 
public school classes. 

Several factors have been suggested which 
may importance determining the 
school population blind pupils and 
have some effect upon the apparent relation- 
ship intelligence amount vision. 
would seem likely that children who are con- 
spicuously blind would more likely seek 
admission schools for the blind than chil- 
dren with some but after being tested 
tried out the grades, those the lower 
end the mental scale might more readily 
discharged uneducable than pupils 
similar low mentality who had some useful 
vision. The latter might retained for their 
practical value the school 
they give promise becoming valuable citi- 
zens when trained manual occupations 
the school. notice that there are twice 
many boys girls vision group 5b, which 
seems fit with this 
pothesis. 

Outside the schools for the blind, another 
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process may going on, the same time, 
which would also tend increase the pro- 
portions those with low intelligence and 
high vision. the public schools, certain 
number children are doing poor work, 
and study the situation may show that 
number them have defective vision. 
Probably they are also defective intelli- 
gence; for bright child can often succeed 
with very poor eyes. But the defective vision 
might readily assumed the cause 
the poor schoolwork, and the children sent 
schools which specialize methods 
teaching those with poor vision, thus caus- 
ing another increase the high-vision low- 
intelligence group. the other hand, some 
schools receive certain number high- 
vision pupils good intelligence, those who 
have been sight-saving classes through 
the grades and have turn school for 
the blind for their high school course. An- 
other factor produces contrary effect. 
Since easier place pupils who have 
little vision, and school would naturally 
recommend bright pupil preference 
dull one, the consistent drafting off 
the top the high-vision group would leave 
residue overloaded with the less intelligent. 
There may other factors operating locally. 
Each superintendent must work out his own 
explanation the figures his school yields. 
present there seems doubt that, 
the nine schools have studied, there 
inverse relation between vision and men- 
tality; that intelligence goes down 
vision goes up. 


THE SOCIAL SECURITY ACT AND THE BLIND 


The Social Security Act, signed the 
President August 14, includes section 
(Title which provides Federal assistance 
states which are paying relief the needy 
blind. 

When the Social Security Act was first 
introduced last January, amendment was 
immediately drafted provide $1,500,000 
Federal money for assistance the vari- 
ous states the work “locating blind 
persons, providing facilities for diagnosis 
and care their eye conditions, vocational 
training, employment, home teaching, and 
other social service,” and for special equip- 
ment used the education, recreation, and 
employment the blind. This amendment 
was submitted the Senate Finance Com- 
mittee, and workers for the blind through- 
out the country lent their support. 

The Senate Committee, however, substi- 
tuted amendment provide $3,000,000 
for assistance states which had blind re- 
lief programs conforming certain re- 
quirements, similar the plan for old age 
assistance, and the bill was reported the 
Senate this form. 

Senator Wagner, sponsor the original 
bill, offered from the floor the Senate, 
the request Helen Keller, further 
amendment provide that one half the 
proposed funds might used reimburse 
states for expenditures for “locating blind 
persons, diagnosing their eye conditions, and 
training and employment the blind” and 
also providing that state blind relief laws 
should contain definitions blindness and 
need acceptable the Social Security 
Board. This amendment was passed the 
Senate. 

Since, however, the bill had passed the 
House and the Senate different forms, 


was referred joint Conference Commit- 
tee House and Senate have the dif- 
ferences removed mutual agreement. 
This Conference Committee eliminated Sena- 
tor Wagner’s amendment, and the bill was 
finally passed both bodies with Title 
providing Federal assistance for “money 
payments blind persons.” 

order participate these Federal 
funds, state plan for aid the blind must 
“(1) provide that shall effect all 
political subdivisions the State, and, ad- 
ministered them, mandatory upon 
them; (2) provide for financial participa- 
tion the State; (3) either provide for 
the establishment designation single 
State agency administer the plan, pro- 
vide for the establishment designation 
single State agency supervise the ad- 
ministration the plan; (4) provide for 
granting any individual, whose claim for 
aid denied, opportunity for fair hear- 
ing before such State agency; (5) provide 
such methods administration (other than 
those relating selection, tenure office, 
and compensation personnel) are 
found the Board necessary for the 
efficient operation the plan; (6) provide 
that the State agency will make such re- 
ports, such form and containing such in- 
formation, the Board may from time 
time require, and comply with such provi- 
sions the Board may from time time 
find necessary assure the correctness and 
verification such reports; and (7) pro- 
vide that aid will furnished any in- 
dividual under the plan with respect any 
period with respect which receiving 
old-age assistance under State plan.” The 
Social Security Board shall approve any 
plan which fulfills these conditions “except 
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that shall not approve any plan which 
imposes, condition eligibility for aid 
the blind under the plan—(1) Any resi- 
dence requirement which excludes any 
resident the State who has resided there- 
five years during the nine years imme- 
diately preceding the application for aid and 
has resided therein continuously for one year 
immediately preceding the application; 
(2) Any citizenship requirement which ex- 
cludes any citizen the United States.” 

Under the Act, the Federal Government 
will pay each state which has approved 
plan for aid the blind amount, 
which shall used exclusively aid 
the blind, equal one half the total 
the sums expended during such quarter 
aid the blind under the State plan with 
respect each individual who blind and 
not inmate public institution, not 
counting much such expenditure with 
respect any individual for any month 
exceeds $30, and (2) five per centum such 
amount, which shall used for paying 
the costs administering the State plan 
for aid the blind, both, and for 
other purpose.” 

noted that the plan does not 
provide direct Federal pension blind 
individuals, nor does directly increase the 
amount which state county pays 
blind person. hoped, however, that the 
fact that Federal funds are available 
the states will lead more generous relief 
payments blind individuals those states 
which now have blind relief laws opera- 
tion but have been hampered lack 
funds, and the enactment suitable leg- 
islation states which, the present, 
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have made provision law for their 
needy blind people. 

appropriation carry out the pur- 
poses the Social Security Act was in- 
cluded the appropriation bill which was 
before Congress the last day the ses- 
sion, but the bill failed pass before Con- 
gress adjourned, and, consequence, 
Federal funds are present available for 
aid the blind. hoped that appro- 
priation may passed the early days 
the next Congressional session which begins 
January. 

Meanwhile, number states which al- 
ready have blind relief laws operation 
will have amend these laws bring 
them into conformity with the requirements 
set the Social Security Act, de- 
scribed above, before they will eligible 
for Federal assistance. Pennsylvania, 
fornia, and Wisconsin have already passed 
such amendments, and many other states are 
planning enact the necessary legislation 
the near future. 

Title the Social Security Act should 
result great benefits needy blind per- 
sons, although may some time before 
these benefits can fully realized every 
state; but must not forget the equally 
vital problems vocational training and 
employment for the blind for which adequate 
state funds are often lacking, and which 
receive Federal assistance under the Se- 
curity Act. hoped that further 
legislation will passed Congress 
supplement state funds for training and 
placement service and provide for the 
blind people this country, “not charity, 
but chance.” 


lit 


CHICKENS LAY GOLDEN EGGS 


Harris TURNER 


ING SOLOMON had thousand 
wives, and ever since his time, wise 
men many countries have tried get 
along the world keeping thousand 
hens. Blind men have tried it. Cecil Purkis, 
sightless survivor the Canadian army, 
trying his home the outskirts the 
little town Preston Ontario, Canada. 
For eight years Mr. Purkis, his hens, and 
the depression have milled about three- 
cornered tussle, and Mr. Purkis has won 
the decision, with the hens good second, 
and depression groggy, but still menacing. 
“In the years the depression,” asked 
him, “was there one year which you actu- 
ally lost money 

“Was there year which made any 
money?” said he. could not answer the 
question. 

Many blind persons have tried en- 
hance their income keeping poultry. 
have many seeing people. Most them, 
blind seeing, have failed. The case 
Cecil Purkis interesting because one 
the blind adventurers into the dangerous 
business commercial poultry-raising, who 
has survived. Reluctant admit 
that making money, and perhaps 
not, obvious that holding his 
own and getting himself into such position 
that, with the return anything like nor- 
mal conditions, will able abandon 
all “ifs” when asked whether not 
making profit. 

“As matter cold fact,” says Mr. Pur- 
kis, know there money chickens; 
for have put lot money into them. 
next move get out them.” 

When the Great War broke out, Cecil 


Purkis was carpenter with good reputa- 
tion, wife, and couple children. When 
lost his sight, was soldier. When 
got England and found himself St. 
Dunstan’s, was puzzled citizen—but 
man resource and good cheer. looked 
over what St. Dunstan’s had offer, 
the way training, with alert mental 
eye which could see much lot 
physically perfect ones. St. Dunstan’s 
acquired the rudiments poultry-raising 
and also discovered that his handicap did 
not entirely eliminate his ability push 
saw and wield hammer. came back 
Canada with some knowledge eggs, 
chickens, and hens, and idea that could 
“make good” poultry farmer. took 
further instruction the Ontario Agricul- 
tural College: for time was instruc- 
tor there. 

“Ah,” the reader will say, “without this 
extensive and expensive course instruc- 
tion, blind man could not make the business 
go.” asked Mr. Purkis about this. was 
the opinion that course some agricul- 
tural college was helpful but not essential. 
“The essential information available 
pamphlets and circulars issued depart- 
ments agriculture and state colleges. 
matter fact, the way things have worked 
out, students from the agricultural college 
visit the Purkis farm, not impart ideas, 
but glean them.” 

“How many birds can blind man han- 
asked him. 

“Well,” said, “when started in, 
thought about three hundred would all 
could take care of, but now not 
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know how many could handle, provid- 
ing had the thing systematized.” 

“How many you handle now?” 

“About eight hundred.” 

“What percentage your income de- 
rived from the sale eggs, the sale 
baby chicks, and the sale fowl and 
chickens for food?” 

“Now asking something. I’m 
not bookkeeper statistician. I’m 
poultry man.” 

“Do you keep track the eggs each hen 
lays?” 

“No,” replied. 

thought that all poultry-men now-a-days 
kept adding machine and date-stamp- 
ing device fastened each laboring hen, 
and expressed surprise that was 
uninterested arithmetic. 

had five hundred hens, and took 
minute collect the egg from each 
nest, record its source, and fix the trap- 
nest again, how long would take me?” 

suggested five hundred minutes 
reasonably accurate figure. moment 
had worked finer basis and declared, 
result the calculation, that would 
take eight and one-third hours. 

“If your flock laying average 
one hundred fifty eggs per year per hen, 
it’s going all right,” said. 

“How you detect the loafers?” 

gave adequate explanation, but 
not sure what was. was here that 
his intimate knowledge the ways, habits, 
sound, shape, and general demeanor hens 
came into use. When interviewed hen, 
something told him whether she was hard- 
working member the community 
birth-controller. any Purkis’ hens had 
idea, when they started work for him, 
that they could slip something over him 
because could not see, they have gotten 
over it. 

Experience must, course, relied 
upon teach poultry-man certain amount 
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poultry-sense. can’t develop that, 
had better stay away from chickens, 
Blind men, who know their birds, can dis- 
cover the state their health, their men- 
tal anxieties, their favorite sports, and their 
eligibility for further extension their 
lease life the sound them, the feel 
them, and their departure from normal 
conduct. “But,” said Mr. Purkis, man 
who cannot see cannot detect disease 
lice quickly sighted man. lose 
greater percentage chickens from 
sickness, vermin, rodents than sighted 
competitors, but take chances. 
not rely entirely upon own intuition 
inspection.” 

“How you clean out the house and 
collect the asked him. Purkis and 
went out inspect the henhouse. Mr. Pur- 
kis has made use his ingenuity this 
some means which his handicap would 
not necessitate the expenditure more time 
than sighted poultry-keeper would need. 

You doubtless have seen toy circular 
railway track. you can imagine anything 
like that, with the outer rail, some thirty 
feet diameter, joined the inner rail 
dozens wooden cross-bars, and imagine 
the whole contraption suspended from the 
ceiling and hanging about four feet from 
the ground, you have imagined the Purkis 
chicken-roost. circular ladder three 
feet wide and slung horizontally, four feet 
from the floor the henhouse. 

Beneath this roost are the nests—a com- 
plete circle nests, the continuous flat 
roof which forms the dropping-board 
under the roost. There pole the 
center the ring, running from the floor 
the ceiling. this pole attached 
heavy wooden bar, the end which pro- 
jects foot beyond the dropping-board, and 
the bar heavy iron scraper the width 
the board. When cleaning time, Mr. 
Purkis simply lowers the scraper the 
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board, takes hold the handle the out- 
side the ring, and walks around his hen- 
house, pushing his scraper before him. 
two minutes the henhouse clean, the bar 
and the scraper hooked out the way. 
The floor the nests sloping. Half 
the bottom each nest covered sort 
false floor, which level and sufficiently 
raised above the sloping bottom permit 
egg roll under the false floor shelf. 
the egg rolls beneath the false floor 
shelf, comes rest shallow, movable 
trough, which runs through every nest and 
forms complete circle. really wooden 
carrier-belt, passing through every nest 
means holes cut the side-partitions be- 
tween them. The operation collecting eggs 
obvious. The collector stands opening 
the circular battery nests and pulls 
the belt around, picking off the eggs they 
come within reach. The trough belt, 
course, has support practically weight 
and made such light material that 
can pulled around through all the nests, 
without the necessity having run 
rollers bearings. true that Mr. Pur- 
kis does not know which egg comes from 
what nest which hen, but instead egg- 
gathering taking him hours, takes him 
minutes. less than quarter hour 
can clean house and collect the eggs 
half hundred hens, and does 
easily and quickly any sighted man. 
Cecil Purkis also shows ingenuity the 
methods watering and feeding his flock. 
His hatchery, which has capacity thirty 
thousand eggs, the most modern type: 
brooder embodying some principles his 
own invention. another example Pur- 
kis’ practical ingenuity overcoming 
obvious difficulty, may recorded that 
avoids damaging injuring his baby 
chicks moving amongst them his bare 
feet. Although the enterprise has grown 
such extent that cannot handled 


Mr. Purkis alone, and one his sons 
fully occupied around the hatchery, there 
operation connection with the han- 
dling the eggs, the hatchery, the chicks, 
the hens that beyond the skill this 

When people ask Purkis his advice 
going into the poultry business, tells them 
not so. says that, make suc- 
cess the business, man must able 
make his work pleasure. calls his 
place the “Overall Hatcheries,” and that 
word “Overall” means something, for 
the uniform Purkis wears during most 
the daylight hours. tells people not 
into the business and right; not 
because one should raise poultry, but 
because the only man who liable make 
success it, the fellow who will 
into contrary all the advice that can 
chicken-raiser deterred advice 
warnings, has not the makings suc- 
cessful chicken-man. 

any business for blind man? Yes, 
the blind man like Purkis: has 
ingenuity has patience; has the 
capacity learn; has high personal 
liking for the company chickens; has 
objection work; has little capi- 
tal. Some capital seems essential. 
pensioner, otherwise could not have 
speculated have,” says Mr. Purkis. 

all agricultural pursuits, poultry-rais- 
ing undoubtedly the one which the 
handicap blindness less severe than 
any other. presents serious problems 
which competent blind person cannot mas- 
ter. you are blind man and you take 
Purkis’ advice, you into this busi- 
ness. If, however, you ignore his advice, 
you may into it; and you have skill, 
perseverance, patience, and intense love 
the job, well plain ordinary obstinacy, 
you may make success it. can done; 
it’s being done! 
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OCCUPATIONAL AND RECREATIONAL OPPORTUNITIES 
FOR THE 


Reprinted from The New Beacon, September 15, 1935 


VAST and problematic this ques- 
tion the deaf-blind (to use the term 
with which more familiar), that 
answer with adequate degree con- 
fidence were impossible. 

Their occupational and recreational op- 
portunities must, great extent, esti- 
mated either natural ability the 
result preliminary education. may 
readily conceived that the chances fu- 
ture success are more favorable those 
who lose their sight and hearing late 
childhood and early adolescence. They then 
have intelligible vocabulary, and with 
careful, regular practice they should retain 
the power speech. Being young, they are 
more teachable, more energetic, more enter- 
prising, and with mental flexibility utilize 
developing equally both the motor and 
the intellectual sections the brain. This 
essential not alone the attainment 
even balance temperament, but also 
stimulate and inspire the physically impris- 
oned mind which, thus nourished and per- 
suaded, will find cheerful satisfaction 
healthy toil and profitable enjoyment the 
priceless treasures sought and found 
ever increasing wealth braille lit- 
erature. 

this period should urged the ambi- 
dexterous receiving the manual spelling. 
This advice not general with modern in- 
structors, though its practicability indis- 


above article won the Helen Keller 
Award. This winning essay was sent “Em- 
tee,” the nom plume Mrs. Taylor, and 
was printed The New Beacon permission 
the Scottish Association for the Deaf. 


putable. Those who have benefited the 
achievement know how appreciate its 
value, know how great the alleviation 
aching strain caused holding the arm too 
long the same position. frequently hap- 
pens that one guide will serve two deaf- 
blind people, walking between them, there 
alternative, and reaching across talk 
the farthest hand the one the left 
most inconvenient and, sensitive per- 
son, sometimes very embarrassing through 
attracting the curiosity passers-by. Added 
these considerations that the hand’s 
liability injury. Even nasty cut, com- 
mon basket-makers and others who must 
sometimes use sharp tools, often both 
painful and unsightly, distressing alike both 
speaker and listener, and since Nature has 
provided two ears hear with, why not use 
two hands when these are needed substi- 
tutes? 

all who have given the subject more 
than passing thought will obvious 
that, with few exceptions, remunerative 
professional career denied the deaf-blind. 
general handicrafts their opportunities 
are practically the same those open the 
hearing-blind, with whom they may success- 
fully compete. should, however, borne 
mind that the hand serving both for sight 
and hearing has added strain its 
power endurance and must not taxed 
too severely. This salient point should 
taken into consideration when discussing 
augmentary grants. 

the monotony silence during the 
hours labor unrelieved the exchange 
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little pleasantries with fellow-workers, 
their employment should such offers 
the greatest variety, demands certain 
amount concentration. Among work 
which men can engaged may mentioned 
boot- and shoe-repairing, the making 
baskets different shapes and patterns, 
gardening, the binding embossed books, 
and sash-line making. Copying braille for 
few hours daily good for either sex. For 
women: knitting hand various garments 
fancy designs, weaving, the making 
toys, artificial flowers, raffia work, light 
basket-making, and use both knitting and 
sewing machines. Whenever convenient 
so, the undertaking light housework 
should encouraged, the exercise being 
wholesome tonic mind and body. Those 
with exceptional domestic tendencies should 
given the opportunity learn plain cook- 
ing. sensitive hand placed the handles 
saucepans kettles can tell vibrations 
what the blind with hearing can tell 
sound. The more useful they are taught 
be, the more capable they become man- 
aging for themselves emergencies 
illness, untoward accidents their care- 
takers, and the lighter will the responsi- 
bilities their caretaking, and less difficulty 
will experienced finding suitable ac- 
commodation for them respectable homes. 

cases where the character unformed, 
the talents latent, the temperament uncer- 
tain, waste energy and disappointment 
both teacher and pupil might avoided 
acting the advice reliable and 
qualified psychologist deciding the indus- 
trial training. 

Far greater, perhaps, may seem the prob- 
lem providing occupational opportunities 
for those whom this dual handicap comes 
adult age. Yet among them there are 
some who—when not too old—accept this 
dispensation relentless fate with extraor- 
dinary courage and adaptability, which 
should win for them the esteem and admira- 
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tion all. For not only have they accus- 
tom themselves the conditions semi- 
isolation which this austere limitation im- 
poses; not only have they discover 
entirely new methods the means contrib- 
uting their own maintenance, but slow 
and painful process they must construct, 
metaphorically speaking, auditory sub- 
way for the transmission word-traffic 
from the fingers the brain. this 
connection that greater sympathy and pa- 
tience are called for the part their 
instructors, and more especially from their 
deaf-blind comrades who, having learned the 
manual alphabet their plastic youth, and 
speedily acquired efficiency, are apt 
supercilious and dub those later arrivals 
“the land dark silence,” “dense,” 
“lazy,” and, not too kindly, insinuate 
remissness practising their own hands. 
should more widely known that this 
self-practice, though effecting fluency 
manual talking, renders assistance 
manual reading. The hand when talking 
subconsciously obeying the dictates the 
conscious mind, which does not need 
told what telling the fingers say. 
Consequently, this means impetus 
word-vibration given increase the 
sensibility this new hearing capacity. 
Such aid must given the hand an- 
other. Even the aged and incompetent 
should given opportunity for doing 
whatever possible alleviate their 
grievous isolation. 

The recreational opportunities for the 
deaf-blind are few and far between, and 
there are many whom their work their 
only real source recreation, their refuge 
from despair, the vehicle through which 
they receive the blessing Divine solace, 
the surest rest from the weariness en- 
forced idleness. 

The educated will ever delight reading 
and correspondence. this they are for- 
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tunate living age when many 
braille books and magazines are available. 

the active, out-of-door exercise both 
recreation and constitutional necessity, 
yet few are they who volunteer act 
guides this much needed service. should 
obligatory for local Associations for the 
Blind provide paid helpers visit these 
less fortunate ones, take them for walks, 
make possible for them exchange 
visits one with another, arrange social 
gatherings where they can enjoy heart-to- 
heart finger-chat, aid them attend 
Divine services, teach pastime occupations 
those who have had previous training, 
and urge the learning the Moon type 
where braille found too compli- 
cated. The feasibility these suggestions 
accentuated the fact that these days 
there are very few leisurely people, and 
great number who find incumbent 
themselves supplement their slender in- 
comes: this would one means doing so. 

the younger generation should 
given facility enjoy the healthy exhilara- 
tion dancing, and here, probably, the 
seeing-deaf would the best partners, 
they themselves are directed their steps 
the action time-beating which might 
easily transmitted system dots 
and dashes, tapped from one more fingers 
without seriously disturbing the position 
the guiding hand. Dancing would afford 
excellent opportunity for the acquisition 
agility and quick response guiding pres- 
sure. 

Adapted cards, dominoes, chess, draughts, 
etc., open the way enjoyable table games 
with the animating thrills friendly con- 
tests. But the key golden opportunities 
the hand the Minister Education, 
though himself may not yet realize this 
fact. may be, the near future, both 
his pleasure and privilege turn that key 
and fling wide the door far-reaching 
possibilities. making compulsory the 


teaching the manual alphabet every 
normal child all elementary schools, the 
whole situation would revolutionized. 
child average ability could learn this 
alphabet within thirty minutes, and 
weekly practice fifteen minutes would 
serve imprint indelibly the mind, 
nor would this time lost even the child 
who may never come into contact with the 
deaf, for the practice would facilitate the 
memorizing spelling. There are other ar- 
guments favor the suggestion which, 
however, are not germane this discussion. 

Children their innocent sweetness, their 
spontaneous affection, combined with intel- 
ligent finger-prattle, would fresh air 
and sunshine the many sad ones who, 
answer necessary questions, get little 
more than “yes” and “no,” given 
stamp the foot, irritating tap the 
hand, harmful those whose nerves are 
strained almost breaking pitch. these 
children grow ages more general serv- 
ice and companionship, and later the full 
responsibilities life, how transforming 
would the effect the world the deaf- 
blind! Those dark, depressing clouds un- 
utterable loneliness would lifted, the diffi- 
culty obtaining accommodation the 
plea the landlady’s inability communi- 
cate with them would removed, and even 
their peculiarities might vanish, for these, 
more often than not, are the creation 
misunderstanding the part others who, 
failing make themselves understood, are 
themselves unable understand. And then 
again, the peculiarities are sometimes the re- 
sult severe isolation and sordid environ- 
ment, too long endured. With every hand 
capable answering questions, giving de- 
sirable information, imparting interesting 
items current events, and lighting the 
way for them with words kindness, they 
would follow the trend daily life around 
them and instead being embittered 
seemingly cruel indifferent neglect, their 
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OCCUPATIONAL AND RECREATIONAL OPPORTUNITIES 


lives would sweetened the soul-enrich- 
ing grace understanding sympathy. 
convinced that the surest way their social 
and spiritual happiness lies this direction. 
Must they still wait, crying from beneath 
the altar sacrificial affliction: “How long, 
Lord, how long?” But though the root 
this glorious tree promise should 
planted the soil to-day, its fruits are 
the optimistic dream ideal future, and 
many are the sad ones who will have gone 
hence before its fulfilment. must think 
more immediate opportunities. 

Most, not all, recreational opportunities 
depend for their existence the sympa- 
thetic kindness others. Even the case 
paid helpers the pleasure given and the 
assistance rendered would little worth 
those engaged were wholly without the 
right sentiments, and were actuated solely 
self-interest. Perhaps others this 
truth more patent than the deaf-blind 
themselves. They have suffered acutely from 
the distressing peculiarity their position. 
The attitude towards them the public 
majority may summed one sen- 
tence: “Poor things; what exhausting work 
entertain them” the hearing-blind seldom 
have any knowledge the manual alphabet 
and express desire learn the seeing- 
deaf seldom have sufficient vocabulary 
make conversation intelligible. Yet each 
these three classes are individual excep- 
tions; enthusiastic, warm-hearted sympa- 
thizers whose devoted service the recipients 
acknowledge with grateful appreciation. 

But the ineffectual pity, the indifference, 
and the incapacity more than justifies the 
claim the deaf-blind for individual 
society, officered, part, members drawn 
from their own ranks aid superintend- 
ing its management. Such society has been 
founded and should accepted, not 
society, but rather infant sister 
with hand outstretched each the two 
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older and stronger societies which, standing 
guardians, one either side, should 
the work that nearest without any ques- 
tion overlapping. This Deaf-Blind So- 
which has for its emblem that beau- 
tiful atmospheric phenomenon, the Rainbow, 
was not originally intended offer either 
occupational financial assistance, its pri- 
mary object being try practical experi- 
ence discover, and utilize, every possi- 
ble opportunity promote the happiness 
those who are bearing deafness conjunc- 
tion with blindness. They were not long 
realizing that joy the fruit the spirit, 
and possess there must soul-expand- 
ing opportunities the service love one 
another; and innumerable are the ways 
which this immutable truth carried into 
effect, and many are the avenues which 
felicitous comradeship finds genuine expres- 
sion. Some members who have organizing 
capabilities act stewards other mem- 
bers their localities. They arrange socials, 
picnics, rambles, outings, sports, and winter 
parties, and these gatherings bring very real 
pleasure these dwellers the “dark 
silence.” 

devout circle deriving much solace 
from course Bible study, conducted 
correspondence, one the Welsh mem- 
bers. young woman, blind from the age 
ten years and totally deaf for rather more 
than two years, instead sinking beneath 
the crushing weight the ponderous cross 
has sought and found the hidden treasures 
beneath it. She has organized the “Floral 
Friends’ Club,” which about forty-five 
have been enrolled. The members this 
club discard their own names and adopt that 
their favorite flower, and may what- 
ever age they please, paper, thus dispens- 
ing with formality and the discrepancies 
old age. Each member must contribute 
monthly pass-on magazine, The Bou- 
quet; and the very name this literary 

(Continued page 169) 
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BROADCAST PLAY COMPETITION 


National Institute for the Blind has 

decided run Broadcast Play Com- 
petition, open the blind throughout the 
world and with age requirements. 

Two prizes will awarded: first prize 
£25 and second prize £15. Mr. Val 
Gielgud, Production Director, British Broad- 
casting Corporation, has kindly consented 
act Judge. 

Competitors should carefully study the 
following note and rules. 


The object the National Institute 
running this competition encourage 
blind writers attempt literary form 
which they should excel. Theoretically, the 
author best suited write 
play, that play, should blind 
person, because blind person should 
able naturally understand the technique 
drama dependent solely upon sound and 
produced for listening and not seeing 
audience. 

The ideal length for broadcast play 
between forty minutes and hour. should 
remembered that clarity one its 
chief essentials; narrative used in- 
troduce the scenes, should not too long. 
the dialogue left explain itself, the 
author must careful not become 
obscure. 

the choice subject, the competitor 
should not attempt plays about controver- 
sial matters, such politics, religion, and 
sex. “good story” always appeals, and 
plays abstract subjects, long the 
characters are alive and not dummies, can 
also very effective. Comedies are always 
popular. 

Although many sound effects are now pos- 


sible over the air, far better not use 
them extensively plays, but rather con- 
centrate the writing good dialogue. 
the other hand, music, used linking ma- 
terial background, always helps 
create atmosphere play and breaks the 
monotony speech for the listener. 
Competitors will find many useful hints 
book now available braille: How 
Write Broadcast Plays, Val Gielgud; 


B., large size, interpointed, cloth 


boards, price 9s. 9d. (or 3s. 3d. blind resi- 
dents within the British Empire). This book 
can purchased from the National Insti- 
tute for the Blind, 224 Great Portland 


Street, London, borrowed from li- 


braries for the blind. 


RULES 


(1) Competitors must take nom plume, 
which should clearly written the 


head the first page and the foot 
the last page the manuscript sub- 


mitted, and enclose their full name and 
address sealed envelope, 


the outside the nom plume which 
they have chosen and nothing else. 
Entries may handwritten, typewrit- 


— 


ten, braille, but great care should 


rectness phraseology, spelling, and 
punctuation. Careful attention should 
also paid arrangement, that 
the speeches characters are kept 
clearly distinct from each other and 
from the stage directions, description 
characters, narrative, etc. The pages 
the manuscript should numbered 
consecutively. 
All attempts must the English 
language, but the competition open 
certified blind people all nationali- 
ties. 
(4) Each attempt must the unaided work 
the competitor, and play which 
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has been broadcast published any 
form may submitted. 

All entries should addressed the 
General Editor, “Broadcast Play Com- 
petition,” National Institute for the 
Blind, 224 Great Portland Street, Lon- 
don, 1., England. 

(6) All entries must reach this address 
June 30, 1936. 

(7) The National Institute for the Blind 
reserves the right granting permis- 
sion for any entry broadcast 
any country and printing any entry 
its own periodicals and granting 
permission reprint other period- 
icals. 

(8) The National Institute for the Blind 
reserves the right withholding 
awards entries sufficient merit, 
the opinion the Judge, are received. 


Competitors are advised send their en- 
tries early possible, this con- 
siderably facilitates the task judging and 
enables the results declared without 
undue delay. 


BOY SCOUTS SELL BROOMS 
CLEVELAND 


1935, saw the completion 
the ninth annual broom-selling campaign, 
conducted the Boy Scout organization 
for the Cleveland Society for the Blind. 
Each year the technique the campaign 
improved, and the 1935 program was far 
the best one yet. 

The Scout Masters were entertained 
dinner Grasselli House and had the op- 
portunity seeing the broomshop ac- 
tion, inspecting the raw materials, and also 
the complete equipment power machinery 
—always surprise. They spent the evening 
formulating plans and exchanging ideas 
the best way which pass their en- 
along their Scouts. Included 
among the guests this dinner were the 
heads the delivery departments the 
stores whose co-operation the Retail Mer- 
chants’ Board had secured. 


the two Saturdays preceding the 
opening the campaign, the Scouts went 
through the broomshop groups and were 
then given their working “kits” and final 
instructions. The kits consisted strong 
envelopes containing the order blanks, with 
the rules and conditions printed the out- 
side. These blanks, which were 
entered the number brooms wanted, 
stated that exact time delivery could not 
promised, that all brooms would sent 
out and that Scouts were not al- 
lowed collect any money. The persons 
ordering signed the blanks, and these were 
returned Scout headquarters, where each 
Scout was credited with his orders. The 
blanks then went the Society for the 
Blind, and, finally, accompanied the 
requisite number brooms, were sent 
the stores which had agreed co-operate. 

Only one grade house broom of- 
fered; made for this annual cam- 
paign and sells the customer for seventy- 
five cents. The 1935 broom was made 
finest house corn, with clear lacquer handle, 
green velvet neck, and four rows green 
linen stitching. The actual selling lasts five 
weeks, and the resulting orders, 13,213 this 
year, are the greatest benefit the shop 
during the rather dull summer months. 

For each order turned in, the Society pays 
ten cents the Scout organization, and this 
money may used only pay the expenses 
the participating Scouts their summer 
camp. The boy who has sold two hundred 
brooms can stay camp twice long his 
friend who made less effort and sold only 
one hundred brooms. 

There are several obvious advantages 
the plan. The Scouts get certain business 
training and chance earn vacation; 
the housewife gets splendid broom for her 
money the Society for the Blind gets much 
desirable publicity and added employment 
for its broomshop workers. 

Eva PALMER 
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OUTLOOK 
FOR THE BLIND 


West 16th Street, New York City 


Please send promptly notice 
change address, giving 


both old and new; always state 
whether the change tempo- 
rary permanent 


SUBSCRIPTION PRICE $2.00 PER ANNUM 
Copyright, October 
1935 


WINNERS THE FOURTH ANNUAL 
LITERARY COMPETITION 


For the past four years, the National In- 
stitute for the Blind England has been 
conducting annual literary contest. Prizes 
are awarded for the three best lyrics and the 
three best essays each the age groups: 
(A) over years age; (B) between 
and years; (C) under 16. 

The results for the 1934 competition were 
announced August 15, and eleven Ameri- 
cans received awards follows: 


Miss Esther Davis, Charleston, West 
Virginia: Ist prize, Class poem entitled 
“Our House.” Miss Davis, who now suc- 
cessful voice teacher, has been writing poetry 
since she was eight years old and has won 
quite number literary contests. She has 
made extensive study music and holds 
the degrees B.L., Mus.B., Mus.M. ad- 
dition publishing book poems, Miss 
Davis has also done considerable song-writing. 


William Biggane, Hasbrouck Heights, 
New Jersey: 2nd prize, Class poem en- 
titled During the eight years 
which Mr. Biggane has lacked vision, 
has composed much verse which did not 
believe was marketable. Mr. Biggane, who 
was formerly postmaster, sixty-nine 
years old. 


Raymond Parsons, St. Louis, Missouri: 3rd 
prize, Class poem entitled After- 
noon Fall.” For the past four years, Ray- 


mond Parsons has been earning his own 
livelihood, and when finishes high 
two years, hopes college. 


Aubry Bortolotti, Oak Park, Ist 
prize, Class essay entitled 
mental Fathers.” Aubry Bortolotti, now 
his third year college, plays ten- 
piece dance orchestra and used his hobby 
music the subject this prize-winning 
composition. 


Anthony Maginello, Hartford, Connecticut: 
2nd prize, Class essay entitled “Rum- 
blings War.” The author this essay 
international conditions Europe, his 
last year high school and hopes take 
home teaching course when 


Joseph Piccolo, Hartford, Connecticut: 3rd 
the United States Postal Service.” Born 
Italy during the war, Joseph Piccolo came 
America 1920 and since 1924 has 
been the Connecticut School for the Blind. 


Earl Rush, St. Louis, Missouri: 2nd prize, 
Class poem entitled “Spring.” Earl Rush 
entered the School for the Blind 1929 and 
now the eighth grade. started writ- 
ing verse the fourth grade. 


Roy Sanders, St. Louis, Missouri: 
(divided), Class poem Spring 
ner’s home farm Missouri, but for 
the past seven years has been attending 
the School for the Blind. 


Dorothy Natterman, St. Louis, 
3rd prize (divided), Class poem entitled 
“Song the Brook.” Dorothy Natterman, 
who fifteen years old, finds her favorite 
studies are music and sewing. 


William Jackson, St. Louis, Missouri: 3rd 
prize (divided), Class essay 
international language. 


Allen Crume, St. Louis, Missouri: 
prize (divided), Class essay the 
action against jazz. 


Miss Mary Vuper, Vinton, Iowa: Received 
commendation Class for her poem 
titled “Life’s Destiny.” Her interests 
reading, writing, and music. 
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News notes the current activities the American Foundation for the Blind 


FOUNDATION PRESIDENT 
HONORED 


One the recipients honorary de- 
gree the commencement exercises 
Wesleyan University Middletown, Con- 
necticut, June 16, was Mr. Migel, 
President the American Foundation for 
the Blind. presenting Mr. Migel for this 
degree, Professor Charles Hoover the 
Wesleyan faculty said, have the honor 
present Moses Charles Migel, father 
Wesleyan sons, exemplary manufacturer, 
and for many years loyal supporter and 
president the American Foundation for 
the Blind, receive the honorary degree 
Master Arts.” 

Dr. George Davison, president the 
Board Trustees, made the following 
characterization conferred the degree: 
“From the material successes industrial 
life you have brought light into the lives 
those who cannot see. Education the blind 
have you developed various ways and 
many institutions learning have been re- 
cipients your thoughtful and generous 
bounty.” 

Among others who received honorary 
degree the commencement was Senator 
Carter Glass Virginia. 


SCHOLARSHIP AWARDS 


The Foundation scholarships, granted 
each year sightless students who wish 
prepare themselves for some vocation, were 
awarded for the current year the follow- 
ing 


New scholarships. Gladys Anderson, Ohio 
Louise Curcio, New Jersey; Helen Kap- 
loniak, New Anthony Nello Manone, 
Pennsylvania; Dorothy Mae McCutchan, 


Iowa; Diedrich Ramke, Louisiana; James 
Leroy Soderberg, Wisconsin; Ralph 
Stevenson, 

Estridge, North Carolina; Bobbie Lott, 
Mississippi; Dallas William Lynn, North 
Carolina; Prudence Patterson, New York; 
George Raymond Reed, District Colum- 
bia; Sydney Roseman, Pennsylvania; Lucy 
Dent Smith, Florida. 


TALKING BOOK BULLETIN 


Two numbers the Talking Book Bulle- 
tin, mimeographed news-letter for Talking 
Book readers, have been published, and 
others will issued from time time 
the Foundation. The Bulletin contains hints 
the care and use Talking Book records 
and machines, news developments re- 
cording and production, and notes some 
the new books which are being made 
available record form. 


NEW TRUSTEES 


Two new Foundation trustees were elected 
the Annual Membership meeting 
June 11: Mr. Robert Prouty, Hing- 
ham, Massachusetts, representing placement 
agents, field officers, heads departments, 
home teachers, and social workers; and Mr. 
Bradley Joice, Superintendent, Western 
Pennsylvania School for the Blind, Pitts- 
burgh, representing technical heads em- 
bossing plants and departments. The repre- 
sentation other groups workers for the 
blind remains unchanged. 


RECENT LEGISLATION FOR THE 
BLIND 


Since the President signed the Social 
Security Act August 17, number 
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states have requested suggestions for blind 
relief law, one which would conform- 
ity with the Social Security Act. result 
these inquiries, bills have been drafted 
for the following states: Kansas, Oregon, 
Idaho, West Virginia, Vermont, Delaware, 
Maryland, Kentucky, South Carolina, Ala- 
bama, Mississippi, Arkansas, New Jersey. 
While the Social Security Board has not yet 
made any official rulings the interpreta- 
tion certain points the Social Security 
Act, believed that these bills will meet 
the necessary requirements. 

The Foundation has always been the 
opinion that state commission for the 
blind the first step providing well- 
rounded program for the adult blind, since 
such organization can undertake voca- 
tional training, employment, home indus- 
tries, home teaching, medical service, and 
other types welfare work. The experience 
various states has shown that relief for 
the blind best administered when part 
such comprehensive program; for all 
the factors the situation and the possibili- 
ties rehabilitation can taken into con- 
sideration making relief grants. Thus, 
establishing state work for the blind the 
various states, the basic provision has been 
the setting-up state commission. 


NEW DEVELOPMENTS TALKING 
BOOK REPRODUCTION 


The Talking Book Department has been 
active through the summer with the devel- 
opment new type reproducer and the 
addition many new titles the rapidly 
growing record library. Some these are 
already the shelves the libraries, oth- 
ers are soon released. 

The new reproducer, model U-13, elim- 
inates the radio, having been specially de- 
signed satisfy the demand those who 
already possess good radio equipment. The 
U-13 consists two-speed electric motor, 
operating either direct alternating cur- 
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rent, standard 12-inch turntable, and 
same high-grade electric pickup employed 
all Talking Book reproducers. The 

ment enclosed black process-leather. 
covered case, and since contains radio, 


somewhat smaller and lighter than other 


models. the user possesses radio 
cent manufacture, slight adjustment can 
made few minutes good radio 
service-man, whereby the reproducer can 


plugged into the radio set and will play 


either Talking Books ordinary 


graph records. Headphones may substi- 


tuted for the radio loudspeaker will. 


Library branches have 
many calls for the recordings the 
Sherriff play End, and The Ad- 
vance Science, edited Watson Davis 
Science Service. Talking Book readers 
will glad learn that these titles will 


available within the next few weeks. 

The recording End 
sented many problems new even the engi- 
neers the Foundation’s transcription 


studios. cast nine people was required 


for the production this play. Selected 
from the faculty the Public Speaking 


partment City College, New York, these 


men, under the direction Mr. 


Winter, spent several weeks rehearsal, 


even though three them had played the 
parts assigned road companies the 
original stage production. Despite this pa- 


tient preparatory work, the actual recording 


the play required fourteen hours’ con- 
tinuous work. The cast reported the 
studios nine o’clock the morning. They 
left eleven that night, tired but certain 
that theirs would satisfying rendition 
the famous play entirely new medium. 

End, English war play, was 
first produced the stage London 
1929. Today, six years afterward, still 
being performed and acclaimed throughout 
the world, acclaimed not only good 
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show” but terrible indictment war 
all its phases. 

End, produced the tran- 
scription studios the American Founda- 
tion for the Blind, innovation, not only 
Talking Books, but the entire recording 
alterations the original manuscript except 
the insertion line two supply con- 
tinuity its new form. The sound effects 
employed were devised the studios the 
Foundation’s staff. The Boy Comes Home, 
aone-act play, comprises the last half the 
last record the End series and 
that great play. 

The Advance Science, twenty-six- 
record set, edited Watson Davis and read 
Allan Broms, well-known radio lecturer 
popularized science, thoroughly up- 
to-date story modern scientific pioneer- 
ing, both theoretical and practical, told 
the director and staff the national 
news-gathering Science Service Wash- 
ington. covers the whole range recent 
research and discovery: from probing the 
depths the universe predicting the fu- 
ture physique and fortunes mankind; 
from cosmic rays, atom-smashing, and 
“heavy water” our glands, our minds, and 
our ancestry exploration the stratosphere, 
the Antarctic and lost ancient civilizations 
doing something about the weather; con- 
quering human diseases; conserving soil, 
forests, and wild life; speeding travel with 
streamlined cars and trains; making air- 
planes and airways safer; achieving tele- 
vision; fact, every phase the “latest” 
scientific discovery and invention. 

the last five record pages The Ad- 
vance Science, important reference matter 
tabulated, unfamiliar words are defined, 
difficult names spelled out, and the very 
last page, the contents the book are con- 
veniently indexed. first running through 
this last-page table contents, the reader 
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can readily locate the subjects greatest 
personal interest. 

Other outstanding new recordings include 
The Cricket the Hearth Charles 
Dickens, Paths Glory Humphrey 
Cobb, Far from the Madding Crowd 
Thomas Hardy, several more Shakespearean 
stories and two new biographies, Queen 
Victoria Benson and Catherine; 
The Portrait Empress Gina Kaus. 

Prices all Talking Book reproducers 
were advanced this month order meet 
rising costs production. Model 
now priced fifty dollars, the AC-12 
forty-seven dollars, the model U-13 sells for 
twenty-nine dollars, and the S-10, the spring- 
driven model, costs twenty-five dollars. The 
Foundation has never permitted itself 
make profit these equipments, but 
could not afford take the small but grow- 
ing losses which were accruing the sale 
the reproducers the old figure. 


HOME TEACHERS’ CONFERENCE 

Miss Mary French Rhode Island, 
president the Eastern Conference 
Home Teachers, has appointed the follow- 
ing Committee Time, Program, and Place: 
Miss Ivie Mead, Connecticut, chairman 
Miss Gladys Bolton, Massachusetts; and 
Miss Izetta Dellett. The next convention 
probably will held September, 1936. 


ILLINOIS’ RECENT LEGISLATION 


The legislature has passed some 
additional bills the interests the blind 
that state. act has been approved 
making appropriation the Department 
Public Welfare, for the biennium ending 
June 30, 1937, for the prevention blind- 
ness the control trachoma wherever 
found 

Provision has also been made for the 
blind person who accompanied guide 
dog allowed the facilities any com- 
mon carrier, long the dog muzzled. 
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NEW LIGHTING SYSTEM THE 
MINNESOTA SCHOOL 


first thought, one might led be- 
lieve that illumination would play negligi- 
ble part school such ours. have, 
however, large number students who 
are able use inkprint textbooks, even 
though their vision falls the classification 
“industrially blind.” Last year boys 
and girls, out total 114 students, were 
classed “sight-savers.” 

means our new indirect luminaries 
have increased our classroom light eff- 
ciency more than 2,000 per cent. know 
this fact because personally 
checked old and new lighting units means 
light meter. Where formerly the aver- 
age reading artificial light all our 
classrooms was only one foot-candle, one- 
fifth enough for even coarse work, now the 
average twenty-three foot-candles. The 
last-named figure brings the light available 
into the level “fine work and print.” This 
amount artificial light will supplement 
natural light bring the level the 
thirty-five foot-candle mark, which the 
amount needed for people with defective 
vision. was interest note that read- 
ings natural light, taken one morning 
when the sun was shining, showed prac- 
tically every classroom minimums five 
foot-candles and maximums thirty-two 
foot-candles. Light decreased rapidly the 
meter was moved from the windows. 

planning our new system used the 
simple formula, given light engineers, 
figuring five watts light for each 
square foot floor. Theoretically, this 
should have given reading twenty- 
five foot-candles. reach this goal, how- 
ever, found necessary wash our 
ceilings and walls and apply three coats 
the best semi-flat washable paint obtain- 
able. Washing and painting increased our 
light efficiency average six foot-can- 
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dles: the painted rooms have light-reading 
twenty-three foot-candles, 
rooms reading only seventeen 
candles. Obviously, increased wattage 
modern lighting units were not enough; 
paint was also needed. 


The new luminaries have oxidized 
num reflectors, that throw the light from the 
inside frosted, double filament lamps 


the ceiling. This produces soft and dif- 
fused illumination, which absolutely free 
from glare shadow. Three-way switches 
make possible for separate our 500 


watt Mazda lamps into smaller units 200 


and 300 watts. Our classroom illumination 


divides itself follows: 


200-watt filament 
300-watt filament 
Above filaments added 


Mention should made here our ceil- 


ing and wall colors, they added 


light efficiency. the course this study 
found that color reflections vary tre- 
mendously. Spanish blue, for example, 


color would not even consider, has 


per cent the light which strikes it. Our 


ceilings are now ivory and have reflecting 
efficiency about per cent. Our upper 


walls, painted deeper ivory than the ceil- 
ings, have light efficiency about pet 
cent; the lower walls taupe reflect some 
per cent the light striking them. 
cutting through years’ accumulations 
dark varnish our floors and treating 
the clean maple with 
and finishers, added greatly the light 
content our classrooms. 

Similar lighting units are being installed 
our remodeled hospital, the rooms 
our industrial building, and our music 
studios. Added units will placed all 
study rooms. 

predicted that our new light system 
will prove real addition our sight-saving 
facilities. series tests will run 
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determine the difference muscular 
fatigue when old and new light units are 
eye strain. succeed checking loss 
only one child, our investment will 
have been paid many times over. 

Lysen 


NEW YORK CITY’S LEGISLATIVE 
BUREAU 


When the New York Conference 
Agencies for the Blind, working com- 
mittee the New York State Federation 
Workers for the Blind, held its final meet- 
ing June the offices the 
Foundation, motion was passed requesting 
the newly formed legislative bureau take 
over the activities the Federation com- 
mittee. This was done order avoid 
possible confusion and conflict having 
two groups working Greater New York 
for similar purposes. 

this meeting, brief review was made 
the progress the revised news-stand 
bill, which has since been passed the 
Board Aldermen. This legislation marks 
decided advance the situation relative 
the question preference given war 
veterans, since now provides the following 
limitations (1) the veteran must need, 
(2) must show New York enlistment, 
(3) unable employed ordinary 
industry, and (4) disabled accordance 
with the definition the Veteran’s Bureau 
Washington. The work done this com- 
mittee has been under the direction Mr. 
Anthony Septinelli the Lighthouse. 

The committee also received report 
the progress which has been made with the 
blind relief section the Department 
Public Welfare, under the direction Miss 
Eudora Davies, Director Investigation. 
This the first time that such committee 
has been able act advisory group 
the Department Public Welfare. The 
chief results, far, have been better un- 
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derstanding the blind relief situation, 
and realization the need for adequate 
relief law, well co-ordination the 
activities the home relief and blind relief 
departments. 

was also reported that considerable 
thought and effort has been put the relief 
bill, under consideration for more than 
year, the sub-committee which headed 
Miss Mary Johnsen the New York 
State Commission for the Blind, and that 
the Welfare Council had been co-operating 
with them this measure. 


OCCUPATIONAL AND RECREA- 
TIONAL OPPORTUNITIES FOR 
THE BLIND-DEAF 
(Continued from page 161) 
collection and those its contributors are 
veritable kaleidoscope color and beauty 
the imagination flower-lovers. Then, 
too, the official organ this society, The 
Braille Rainbow, which rapidly gaining 
circulation both home and abroad, 
edited one its own members. The 
buoyancy and freshness the letters from 
the deaf-blind, which fill its pages, are 
surprise all outside the community who 

are privileged read them. 

And last, but means least, su- 
preme effort being made the members 
and their friends raise funds provide 
home where those who have friends 
visit may spend really happy holiday. 
Change air and companionship are abso- 
lute necessities those whose recreational 
opportunities are comparatively few and 
are narrowed such fearful limitations, 
and whose physical condition often en- 
dangered nervous strain. 
day homes for the deaf-blind should 
dotted about the country that there could 
always one within reasonable travelling 
distance the brave but sorely tried mem- 
bers the deaf-blind community. 


| 
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NECROLOGY 


WILLIAM SNODGRASS 


Mr. William Snodgrass, instructor 
piano-tuning the Oklahoma School for 
the Blind, Muskogee, Oklahoma, died July 
29, 

was born north Texas, October, 
1895. Totally blinded accident early 
age, entered the Oklahoma School for 
the Blind from Apache, Oklahoma. was 
member the first graduating class 
the school, receiving his diploma both 
literary and piano-tuning departments. The 
year following his graduation, 1918, was 
elected teach piano-tuning the Indus- 
trial Department the Oklahoma School 
for the Blind, which position held until 
his death. 

Mr. Snodgrass was regarded throughout 
the state expert this particular line. 
was loved and respected teachers and 
students alike—a fine, Christian character 
who will greatly missed, but whose influ- 
ence will remain guide and bless all who 
are connected with the school. 


MISS CARMER APPOINTED 


Miss Dorothy Ross Carmer, formerly In- 
dustrial Supervisor the New York State 
Division for the Blind, has accepted ap- 
pointment Production Manager for the 
Southern Highlanders, Inc., mountain craft 
co-operative with headquarters Norris, 
Tennessee. This organization has its pur- 
pose the standardization and marketing 
the products home industries among the 
mountain people, and works close co-oper- 
ation with the Tennessee Valley Commission. 
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THE SEEING EYE ADDS ITS STAFF 


Miss Elizabeth Hutchinson, for the past 
four years member the staff the 
Pennsylvania State Council for the Blind, 
joined the staff The Seeing Eye 
tober 1935, Assistant Executive Secre- 
tary the Division for the Blind. 


For ten years Miss Hutchinson was asso- 
ciated with the Visiting Nurse Society 
Philadelphia occupational therapist. 

1931 she became Advisor Industries for 
the Blind under the Pennsylvania State 
Council for the Blind, and this capacity 
she advised and supervised the industries 
carried the local workshops for the 
blind and the home. For the past three his 
years she has been charge the rehabili- 
tation work the Council, part which 
was carrying out the co-operative program, 
developed Mr. Mervyn Sinclair, be- 
tween the Pennsylvania State Council for 
the Blind and The Seeing Eye. 

Miss Hutchinson has not only visited all 
applicants Pennsylvania for dog guides, 
but has carried through the plans for the 
placement those accepted The Seeing 
Eye for training and supervised their em- 
ployment. The Pennsylvania State 
for the Blind considers the education pro- 
vided blind students The Seeing Eye, 
during the period adjustment their 
dog guides, valuable aid their 
tion program, particularly facilitates 
and increases employment opportunities. 

American Occupational Therapy 
tion and the American Association 
Social Workers. 

was hard prove the community 
that efficiency also tenderness; that 
trained service results cruelty, and that 


the last things depend upon are the 
ries self-seeking politician. 
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Captain Gerald Lowry, the well-known 
English osteopath who was blinded the 


World War and re-educated St. Dun- 
stans, has published new book, under the 
title Helping Hand. His former book, From 
Mons 1933, has been re-issued several 
times since its first publication. Both these 
books have introduction and first chapter 
dealing with Captain Lowry’s early life, and 
his attempts establish himself after 


which became blind man. The greater part 


gram, 
for 


each book deals with osteopathy and the suc- 
cess which Captain Lowry has attained 
this profession. 


Another St. Dunstaner, Sergeant Alan 
Nichols, has written the story his life 
Sons Victory. The author was the victim 
accident when acting bombing 
instructor and lost both his hands addi- 
tion becoming blind. 


Collier’s Magazine for September 1935, 
contains story called “The Sign the 
Fishes” Thomas McMorrow, which has 
blind character the form clever 
financial crook. 


The Metropolitan Life Insurance Com- 
pany has recently undertaken study the 
mortality the blind, based the experi- 
ence the Company from 1923 1933, 
11,760 industrial policy-holders who were 
granted disability allowances because 
blindness incurred subsequent the issue 
their policies. The study reported the 
Statistical Bulletin the Metropolitan Life 
Company for September, 1935. 


Handicapped the title small volume 
published the South African Visitors’ 


NOTES FROM THE FOUNDATION LIBRARY 


The items mentioned this page may borrowed without charge from the Reference 
Lending Library the American Foundation for the Blind. 


Grants Committee the Carnegie Corpora- 
tion New York, and written 
Blaxall. contains three essays the deaf, 
the blind, and the deaf-blind, and report 
studies the United States during 
visit paid under the auspices the Carnegie 
Corporation. After each chapter follow sev- 
eral appendices giving general information 
various kinds. 


Songs Light the title the latest 
book poems Tilly Aston published 
Arthur Barron, London, England. The 
author blind Australian woman who 
has already published three earlier books 
Singable Songs, Maiden Verses and The 
The preface her latest 
book contains short biography. 


for 
1936, the annual publication the Reichs- 
deutsche Blindenverband, has been sent out 
recently. general information 
usually found year-books, this publication 
contains several articles interest the 
blind the fields psychology, biography 
famous blind persons, medicine, 
tion. 


Another German publication interest 
the booklet, Blinde grosse Manner, Al- 
fred Loewy, which collection eleven 
biographies famous blind men from vari- 
ous countries Europe. The subjects dealt 
with are Henry Fawcett, Alexander Roden- 
bach, Nicholas Saunderson, Leonhard Euler, 
Victor Eberhard, John Milton, Gottlieb 
Planck, Plateau, Louis Emile Javal, 
Huber, Georg Friedrich Handel. 
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THE MORNING MAIL 


Every mail brings Foundation headquarters letters containing questions comments 
relating work for the blind. Believing that the subjects discussed have wide 
interest, the OUTLOOK will print excerpts from some these letters each issue. 


CHESS FOR THE BLIND 


The following letter has been received from 


Tylor, sightless law tutor Balliol 
College, Oxford, England: 


recent article your Journal Ed- 
ward Allen, D.Sc., reference made the 
importance hobbies the education blind 
children. venture believe that one the 
most suitable hobbies, not only for children, 
but which can developed throughout life 
“The Royal Game Chess.” peculiarly 
suited the blind for number technical 
and psychological reasons. Technically, boards, 
men, clocks, scorers, books, problems, and cor- 
respondence present handicap all. 
much this that England, two out 
the twelve selected for the National Champion- 
ship have, the last two occasions been blind, 
whilst England has been represented blind 
player International Team Tournament; 
The All British Correspondence Championship 
has three consecutive occasions been won 
blind player; the Midlands Championship 
four occasions, whilst County championships, 
Public Schools trophies the famous Wor- 
cester Blind College team, and many other 
lesser events have been successfully carried off 
blind players. Thus beyond dispute that 
Chess presents every technical advantage. 

Psychologically, Chess affords medium 
both scientific and artistic expression; fur- 
nishes the opportunity for competitive instincts 
indulged, for ingenuity, endurance, and 
character find their vent, and for much de- 
lightful social intercourse. Moreover, study 
Openings, Masters Games 
problems, endgames and many other forms 
art, minimum expense, endless hours 
pleasure and profit the lone man woman 
are store. Much mental recreation and edu- 
cational development inevitably results, has 
been recognized especially Russia, where 
regularly taught the schools, and Mexico, 
where formed part the military training. 

prominent has this pastime become 
amongst the blind this country that the 
National Institute for the Blind has made pos- 


sible the publication quarterly Chess 
zine braille under the able editorship 
Bonham. This only costs 3s. year 
and contains fairly advanced articles the 
leading experts, Brilliancies, annotated games, 
Endgames for beginners, Openings for 
ners, and excellent problem section. 
idle boast that this braille magazine has, 
its first year, attained standard unsurpassed 
any other Chess periodical our language, 
Sir George Thomas, D’O. Alexander, 
Tylor, all members the British Inter- 
Wormald, and Dawson, President the 
British Problem Society, are regular contribu- 
tors, Mr. Brown, Headmaster Worces- 
ter, does the News and Mr. Eaton 
reports his Correspondence Association. 

the profound belief that the stimu- 
lation Chess amongst the blind America, 
which this Braille Chess Magazine, cater- 
ing for the beginner the expert, may 
valuable part, would prove great boon 
many, that take the liberty writing such 
length the subject. 

far-sighted Father made learn 
the age seven, and, exceptionally busy 
life, have found best friend. 


AGED PUPIL 


Mrs. McBryde, Assistant Executive 
Secretary the Mississippi Commission for 
the Blind, writes follows: 


Mrs. Emmett Cavett Poplarville, Missis- 
sippi, eighty-six and one-half years old and 
has been blind for number years. Miss 
Lillian Mains, Home Teacher for the Blind, 
has recently taught her read, write the 
typewriter, and sew, knit, and crochet. She 
reads well that she has already read several 
books the Bible and eager and regular 
patron the Library Congress Service for 
the Blind. The way she has learned 
late her typewriter, which was entirely 
familiar her when she began the study, re- 
markable. She now writes all her letters 
her relatives and friends. 
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News items from agencies for the blind all parts the country are desired 
for these pages. All manuscripts should the Editor’s hands four weeks 
before the date publication. 
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Pennsylvania Institution for the Instruction 
the Blind—On Thursday, June 13, the 
alumnae and alumni returned their Alma 
Mater for the annual class banquets and enter- 
tainments. the evening “Promenade Day” 
tokens regard were presented the fol- 
lowing retiring staff-members: Mr. Cow- 
gill, who received handsome wrist-watch from 
his colleagues and former pupils, recognition 
his thirty-three years service Head- 
Master the Boys’ Department 
Miss Sarah Sterling, Librarian the school 
for forty-two years; and Miss Feronia Tull, 
erstwhile English teacher who present 
serving secretarial capacity. Com- 
mencement exercises were held June 14. 
Three the eight graduates will continue their 
studies institutions higher learning. 
There will several new faces the Over- 
brook campus next year. Miss Hazel Andrews 
will replaced Physical Director the 
Girls’ Department Miss Emily Gourlie. Mr. 
Edwin Chambers, teacher science and poul- 
try husbandry, will succeeded Mr. Lester 
Woodward, while Mrs. Chambers’ duties 
matron the Graduate Cottage will taken 
over Mrs. Neal Quimby, wife the 
Physical Director the Boys’ Department. Mr. 
Lewis Cannell’s position English in- 
structor filled Dr. Francis Cum- 
mings, and Mrs. Cannell’s Miss Neale Max- 
Miss Tull’s duties will assumed 
Miss Mary Jane Myers, and Miss Sterling’s 
successor will her present associate, Miss 
Florence Luca. The posts vacated Mrs. 
George Grew, third-grade teacher, and Mr. 
Will Davis, Assistant Librarian, have not yet 
been 


New York Institute for the Education the 
Blind, summer session the Insti- 
tute opened July with enrollment 
pupils, including students representing 


eight other schools for the blind, parochial 
school, and Brooklyn College. Visiting teachers 
came from the following colleges: Wellesley, 
Smith, Mt. Colgate, Manhattan, 
Georgia Wesleyan, Dartmouth, College the 
Ozarks, University Chicago, University 
Wisconsin, and Harvard 
addition fifteen teachers who registered for 
summer courses Teachers College and the 
Juilliard Institute Musical Art, three special 
scholarships were granted. They went Miss 
Mary Sundholm, Home Teacher the New 
York State Commission for the Blind, Buffalo, 
Y.; Mrs. Vita Stein, teacher the 
itisches Blinden-Institut, Vienna, Austria; and 
Mrs. Theus, Principal the School for 
the Negro Deaf and Blind, Scotlandville, La., 
for summer work Teachers College con- 
nection with the teacher-training program for 
the visually The following 
pamphlets, embossed braille the Edwin 
Gould Printery the Institute, are used 
connection with the syllabus Social Hy- 
giene, which preparation and will out 
some time this fall: From Boy Man, 
Newell Edson; Health for Man and Boy, 
William Snow, M.D.; Women and Their 
Health, William Snow, M.D.; Growing 
the World Today, Emily Clapp; 
The Question Petting, Exner, M.D.; 
Marriage and Parenthood, William 
Snow, M.D. 


Perkins Institution was begun Thursday, 
September 12, with full enrollment pupils 
and teachers. Five new teachers took the places 
seven who were retired resigned June. 
They are: Donald Morgan, blind graduate 
Cornell; Paul Hilli, graduate Dart- 
mouth; Don Donaldson, graduate the Uni- 
versity Washington; Miss Evangeline Dur- 
gin, graduate the University New Hamp- 


q 
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shire—all the Upper School; Miss Beatrice 
Greene, graduate Oberlin, the Lower 
Other changes have also been 
made the personnel. Under the present plan, 
Mr. Francis Andrews, Jr. now principal 
the whole school and has charge the 
entire educational program. Miss Elsie 
Simonds, formerly principal the Girls’ Upper 
School, now Supervisor Girls. Miss Ruth 
Holt, R.N., has become resident 
Miss Ruth Stackpole, exchange-teacher the 
Deaf-Blind Department serving the first part 
the year the West Virginia School for 
the Deaf and Blind; Miss Gertrude McDonald, 
graduate Radcliffe and Simmons, recently 
added this Department, the Ohio School 
for the Deaf. Many applications for the 
admission deaf-blind children are coming 
continually, but only one new member has been 
taken. She Patricia Homans, six-year-old 
deaf-blind child from Kentucky. The Har- 
vard Class opens with twelve members, all 
whom are college graduates and two the 
group from Porto new type 
pupil’s desk has been designed especially for 
Perkins, and the Upper School has been en- 
tirely equipped with Perkins has 
suffered great loss through the death Mr. 
Albert Thorndike, who had been member 
the Corporation since 1906 and treasurer since 
1917. The Thorndike family has been very 
prominent the development this institu- 
tion; for Mr. Thorndike’s father served 
officer Perkins from 1887 1911, and his 
daughter, Miss Rosanna Thorndike, now 
member the Board Trustees. 


Connecticut Board Education the 
Blind—This organization was allotted quota 
one hundred Talking Book machines 
sold Connecticut. The State Legislature re- 
cently appropriated $4500 meet the expense 
the purchase these machines, which will 
distributed blind persons various parts 
the state the State Board. Previously, 
nearly two score the machines had been dis- 
tributed this state through private purchase 
and gifts made Lions Clubs. 


Michigan Employment Institution for the 
Blind—A new factory building shortly 
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erected the Institution Saginaw, where 
brooms and whisks, brushes, rugs, and mops 


are being manufactured and sold. This will 


one-story, fireproof building, planned and 
constructed for blind workers. will 
ft. long, ft. wide, and will have wing, 
ft. wide ft. long, which used 
entirely for women. 


St. Lowis Society for the Blind—The annual 
Outing for the Blind was held the Salva. 


tion Army Fresh Air Camp, Ferguson, Mis- 
souri, from August 28. The 140 men, 


women, and children who attended were 
brought and from the camp the 
Club St. Louis; radio was installed the 
Bigalte Radio Company. One hundred and 


fifty-six men and women were present the 
Annual Picnic for the Negro Blind held 


O’Fallon Park August 30. 


Alabama Institute for Deaf and Blind—The 


Annual Report for the year ending June 30, 


1935, has been submitted and indicates the 


varied activities which are being carried 


this organization. Thirty-three blind women 


have been enrolled home work through this 


department, and instruction sewing hand 


and machine given them. Among the 3303 
articles completed the blind seamstresses 
were towels, pillow cases, smocks, bridge cov- 
ers, knitting bags, children’s clothing, men’s 
ties, and handkerchiefs. The marketing 
blind-made goods has been done the Ala- 
bama Federation Women’s Clubs through 
its local clubs, the Federation awarding each 
branch participating sale four points 
the Model County Contest. total 
was realized from the sales which differ- 
ent clubs have had part. felt that the 
Club Women have rendered valuable service, 
because they have helped break down the 
barriers between the seeing and the blind, and 
through them knowledge the blind and their 
needs has been disseminated throughout the 
state. The Montgomery Federation Women’s 
Clubs appointed Blind Work Committee 
teach the women sewing and conduct 
monthly program meetings with them. num- 
ber exhibits have been held during the 
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year under the sponsorship the Women’s 
Clubs. Through the co-operation Lions Clubs 
and interested individuals, eleven blind persons 
have had medical attention, glasses have been 
bought for two home workers, hospitalization 
arranged for two others, eye examinations and 
glasses secured for five school children, and 
Wassermanns provided for Fifty- 
three copies “Select Bible Passages,” written 
braille, have been distributed blind readers: 
these were from the five hundred copies 
braille books contributed the American Bible 
Society. 


Louisiana State School for the Blind—The 
School began its work this year September 
10, with enrollment seventy-eight students. 
there are two blind registrants, with 
their readers, living the School and attending 
the Louisiana State University. Three new 
members have been added the Mr. Alden 
Slattengren, instructor the High School 
Department; Mrs. Miner, Supervising 
Matron; and Miss Cordelia Arbour, Registered 
Nurse. Mr. Slattengren taking the place 
Mr. Diedrich Ramke, blind, who resigned 
continue the work his Doctor’s Degree 
the Louisiana State University. 


Arthur Sunshine Home and Nursery School 
for the Blind—The Arthur Home Sum- 
mit, New Jersey starting money-raising 
campaign this fall, effort get financial 
backing for its program. Special emphasis will 
placed this year the Research Depart- 
ment. Working with Miss Kathryn Max- 
field, the Director the Home, will Miss 
Elizabeth McKay, who comes the Home 
from Vineland where she has been working with 
Dr. Doll the Social Maturity Scale, and 
Miss Helen Horine, recent graduate 
Barnard. Miss Mabel Pottinger, formerly 
the Research Department the Arthur 
Home, has left accept fellowship the 
Harvard Medical School work under Dr. 
Stuart and Dr. Walter Dearborn the 
Growth Study which they are conducting. 
the beginning the summer, Miss Lida 
Searing, formerly Superintendent 


Orange Orthopedic Hospital and later charge 
the New York City Episcopal Mission 
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West Park, Kingston, Y., came the 
Arthur Home nurse-supervisor. She 
charge the Health and Household Depart- 
ments well the Nursery. During the 
summer, the Arthur Home almost doubled its 
winter enrollment, accepting many children for 
temporary training only, order prepare 
them fit into regular schools for the blind, 
back into their own homes. 


Delaware Commission for the Blind—A 
news-stand conducted totally blind man, 
Theodore Hall the Blind Shop, opened for 
business the Wilmington re- 
cently. Wilmington among the first Post- 
Offices co-operate with commission for the 
blind the establishment such stand, and 
the public has been urged patronize the 
fullest. The stand limited movable stool 
and rack for the sale newspapers and maga- 
zines, but, these prove successful, the Dela- 
ware Commission for the Blind was given 
understand that the law regulating these stands 
may made more flexible, include the sale 
package candies, cigarettes, etc. new Post- 
Office—costing over two million dollars, now 
under construction more centrally located 
part town. Because the desire have 
stand operated the new building when was 
completed, all expediency possible was used 
the establishment the present stand. 
successful, will probably moved the new 
building. Dr. Francis Cummings 
Wilmington, Delaware, instructor lan- 
guages the Pennsylvania Institution for the 
Instruction the Blind, has been appointed 
member the Board the Delaware Commis- 
sion for the Blind. Dr. Cummings entered 
Overbrook pupil 1917, graduating 
1920. did post-graduate work West Phila- 
delphia High School 1921, entered Delaware 
University the same year, receiving his B.A. 
degree 1925. During his junior year 
Delaware studied France, and received 
his M.A. degree from the University Penn- 
sylvania 1926. was instructor 
French the latter University from 1926 
1932. 1933 Dr. Cummings received his Ph.D. 
degree and the same year taught foreign lan- 
guages Overbrook, where still engaged 
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full-time instructor. member the 
Delaware Commission for the Blind will 
able contribute much furthering the cause 
the blind the state. 


The National Society for the Prevention 
Blindness, annual conference this 
organization will held the Headquarters 
the Society Rockefeller Center, New 
York, December The topics dis- 
cussed include: Medical-Social Eye Work; 
The Prevention Eye Accidents Caused 
Fireworks; and The Division Responsibility 
between Official and Unofficial Agencies the 
Movement for Prevention 
The managing director announced the election 
the following honorary vice-presidents 
the Society: Dr. George DeSchweinitz, 
emeritus professor Ophthalmology the 
Medical School, University Pennsylvania, 
Philadelphia; Dr. John Finley, associate 
editor the New York Times; and Miss 
Lillian Wald, president the Henry Street 
Settlement, New York. Dr. Alix Churchill, 
associate secretary-general the International 
Association for Prevention Blindness, arrived 
throughout the United States regarding pol- 
icies and procedures the world-wide fight 
against blindness. 


Board Industrial Aid for the Blind (In- 
School for the Blind, last month completed the 
training class seven blind pupils oper- 
ating telephone switchboard, the Board 
headquarters Indianapolis. 


New York State School for the Blind—Mrs. 
Aimee Baker, who has been matron 
Westfield State Farms for thirteen years, the 
new head matron the state school Batavia. 
Miss Minnie Gould, who served the school 
for thirty-eight years housekeeper, matron, 
and head matron, has retired and plans spend 
the winter California. was said her that 
“she was very painstaking the performance 
her duties, and her chief interest life was 
the welfare the girls entrusted ‘to her 
charge.” 
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THE LEATHER CO. 
COLCHESTER, 


Wish announce the appointment 


ABRAHAM SLOPAK 
332 89th St., New York City 
exclusive sales representative for United States 
LINK LEATHER MATERIAL 


NEW MOON PUBLICATIONS 


The following books were published 


Moon during July and August: 


per vol. 


Typhoon, Joseph Con- 
(Limited Edition) 
Youth, Joseph Conrad. 
(Limited 
House the Arrow, 
ited Edition) vols... 5s. 6d. 
Lovey Mary, Alice 
Rice. 
Little Women, Louisa 
Alcott. (Limited 
Edition) vols......... 


3722 


3723-9 


3735-40 


POSITIONS WANTED 


desires position work 
for the blind teaching. Has B.A. degree, 
St. Olaf College; National Boy Scout Ex- 
ecutive Training Course; Education the 
Blind Course, Harvard University; Special 
Methods Course, Perkins Institution; Nor- 
mal School training five years’ teaching ex- 
perience, three years public schools, two 
years schools for the blind. Has regained 
sight after period blindness; 
old. Robert Moe, New Effington, 
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BOOK NEWS 


BOOK NEWS 


SURVEY JOBS INDUSTRY 


Workers for the blind have sometimes 
said that what was needed further employ- 
ment the blind regular industry was 


the industries the country de- 
termine what jobs existed which could 
performed without sight. The immensity 


such project, however, and the fact that 
agency had adequate funds personnel 
undertake it, have combined prevent such 


States Employment Service, division the 


United States Department Labor, carry- 
ing job specification project which, 


appears, may obviate the need special 
survey industry for the benefit the 


blind. 


Preliminary Job Specifications for the 


Laundry Industry the title the first re- 
port series prepared the 
Employment Service, and, its name indi- 


cates, contains detailed description the 
operations performed and the qualifications 
required each job laundry. These de- 
scriptions are detailed that, most cases, 
possible determine whether the work 
normal vision, partial vision, 
might done totally blind person. For 
instance, the job specification for “shaker” 
follows: 


Summary Duties. Prepares semidry 
flat work for feeding into ironer shaking- 
out folds and placing bar rack feed 
side ironer; two Shakers work team 
large pieces such sheets and 
works under general supervision Feeder 
and laundry manager department foreman. 


Machine, Tools, and Materials. 
Works with semidry, wash goods 
must exercise care when shaking-out and 
rack that goods are not torn. 
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Minimum Qualifications for Employment. 
Sex: Female. 
Age: 40. 


Experience: None necessary; month 
reach maximum production and earnings. 

Physical: Must able stand all day; 
strong arms, hands, and back for constant 
handling heavy pieces; dexterousness 
hands unfolding damp goods. 

Working Conditions. Surroundings: Hot 
and humid. 

Relation Other Jobs. Promotion to: 
Feeder Flat-work Folder. 

Job combination: May combined with 
any other jobs Flat-Work Ironing Depart- 
ment except Receiver. 

Additional Information Secured from 
Local Office. Type laun- 
dry (wet wash, family service, finished work, 
etc.). Production expected. 


This description sufficient show that 
the job question might done per- 
son with very little vision and possibly 
totally blind sure there may 
minor variations the details the job 
according differences the layout the 
laundry plant, and would necessary 
check the conditions any particular laun- 
dry before placing worker the job, but 
the majority cases these differences will 
probably prove have little significance 
from the standpoint placement. 

Among the forty-two jobs for which speci- 
fications are included the report are 
least four five others which seem 
equally possible without sight, provided the 
worker had the particular qualifications 
specified. 

The purpose this article, however, 
not establish whether not particular 
job can done the blind, but rather 
call attention the wealth material which 
these practical detailed 
place the disposal workers for the blind 
without necessity for expensive and time- 
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APPLIANCES GAMES 
FOR THE BLIND 


The American Foundation 
for the Blind carries full 
line appliances and 
games manufactured the 
National Institute for the 
Blind, London, England. 


Price list will sent upon 
request. 


AMERICAN FOUNDATION FOR THE BLIND 
West 16th Street, New York 


consuming special surveys. While the report 
the laundry industry the only one far 
available, reports the cotton textile and 
automobile industries are the hands the 
printers, and studies retailing and the ma- 
chine shop industries are tentatively promised 
for early spring. These pamphlets may 
secured from the United States Employment 
Service, Department Labor, Washington, 


OUTLOOK FOR THE BLIND 


OUR CONTRIBUTORS 


Epwarp Dow Director Social 
Service for the New York Association for 
the Blind, Chairman the Greater New 
York Conference Agencies for the 

SAMUEL Hayes, Pu.D., Professor 
Psychology Mount Holyoke College, 


well-known for his extensive research the 


psychology the blind. 


the Department Education Creighton 


University, Omaha, Nebraska. 


Hugo Leipniker), volunteer, Chairman 


the Committee the Workshop for the 


Blind the Brooklyn Bureau Charities. 


nesota School for the Blind. 


Mrs. Eva recently celebrated 
her twenty-fifth anniversary Executive 
Secretary the Cleveland Society for the 
Blind. 


Harris TURNER, former newspaper man 
and editor Turner’s eekly before lost 
his sight, now charge publicity for 
the Canadian National Institute for the 
Blind. 


AMERICAN FOUNDATION FOR THE BLIND, Inc. 
West 16th Street, New York, 


Contributing .... 


Associate 


10 per annum 
25 per annum 
per annum 
100 per annum 


member the Foundation 


Must actively engaged connected with work for the blind. 
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TALKING BOOK TITLES 1934-35 


following titles have been published Talking Books and are available 

the libraries for the blind which serve depositories for the Library Congress. 
The American Foundation for the Blind has limited number these Talking 
Books for sale which, long the supply lasts, may purchased blind persons 
and agencies for the blind for one dollar per record. 


FICTION 


Alice Wonderland. Lewis Carroll. 
Alice Through the Looking Glass. Lewis Carroll. 
the Earth Turns. Gladys Carroll. 
Bird Dawning, The. John Masefield. 
Bridge San Luis Rey, The. Thornton Wilder. 
Brushwood Boy, The. Rudyard Kipling. 
Paw, The. Clarence Budington Kelland. 
Christmas Carol, Charles Dickens. 
The Tragedy San Tropez. Gilbert Frankau. 
The Mystery the Locked Door. Edwin Baird, and 
Philomel Cottage. Agatha Christie. 
Page Thirteen. Anna Rohlfs, and 
The Hard-Boiled Egg. Ellis Parker Butler. 
The Blue Cross. Gilbert Chesterton, and 
The Fourth Degree. Britten Austin. 
Affair Honor. Britten Austin, and 
The Avenging Chance. Anthony Berkeley. 
Tennessee’s Partner, and 
The Man Account. Bret Harte. 
The Outcasts Poker Flat, and 
Mission Dolores. Bret Harte. 
Miggles, and 
From Back Window. Bret Harte. 
The Luck Roaring Camp, and 
Boonder. Bret Harte. 
The Idyll Red Gulch, and 
John Chinaman. Bret Harte. 
High-Water Mark, and 
Lonely Ride. Bret Harte. 
Brown Calaveras. Bret Harte, and 
While the Auto Waits. Henry. 
Babes the Jungle, and 
Complete Life John Hopkins. Henry. 
Gift the Magi, and 
Sisters the Golden Circle. Henry. 
Diary Provincial Lady. Delafield, and 


The Thing’s the Play. Henry (on last record). 


Friends Mr. Sweeney. Elmer Davis, and 
The Bird Bagdad. Henry (on last record). 
How John Norton Kept His Christmas. 
Murray, and 
The Pine Tree. Hans Christian Andersen (on last 
record). 
Lost Horizon. James Hilton. 
Messer Marco Polo. Donn Byrne. 
Monsieur Beaucaire and Other Stories. all. 
Monsieur Beaucaire. Booth Tarkington, and 
Lost Dress Parade. Henry. 
The Necklace, and 
Happiness. Guy Maupassant. 
Zodomirsky’s Duel. Alexander Dumas. 
The Perfect Tribute. Mary Raymond Andrews. 
The Match. James Oliver Curwood. 
The Pit and the Pendulum. Edgar Allan Poe. 
The Lady the Tiger? Frank Stockton, and 
The Princess and the Puma. Henry. 
The Man Without Country. Edward Everett 
Hale. 
Murder the Calais Coach. Agatha Christie. 
National Velvet. Enid Bagnold. 
Night Over Fitch’s Pond. Cora Jarrett. 
Paths Glory. Humphrey Cobb. 
Presenting Lily Mars. Booth Tarkington. 
Seed McCoy and Other Stories, The. all. 
The Seed McCoy. Jack London. 
Afterward. Edith Wharton, and 
The Masque the Red Death. Edgar Allan Poe. 3r. 
The Sire Maletroit’s Door. Stevenson, and 
The Two Churches Henry Bunner. 
The Procurator Judea. Anatole France. 
The Ambitious Guest. Nathaniel. Hawthorne, and 
The Last Class. Alphonse 
The Man and the Mountain. Bret Harte. 
The Darling. Anton Chekhov. 
Letter Home. Arnold Bennett, and 
Psyche and the Pskyscraper. Henry. 
The Star the Valley. Charles Craddock, and 
Desiree’s Baby. Kate Chopin. 
Shocks Doom. Henry, and 
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Occurrence Owl Creek Bridge. Ambrose 


Bierce. 
Very Good, Jeeves. Wodehouse. 
Woman White, The. Wilkie Collins. 


NONFICTION 


The Psalms. 
Matthew. 
Mark. 
Luke. 
John. 


Forty-two Years the White House. 


Hoover. 
Patriotic DocuMENTS 
Declaration Independence, and 
Constitution the United States. 
Washington’s Farewell Address, and 


Washington’s Valley Forge Letter the Conti- 


nental Congress. 


Lincoln’s Gettysburg Address, Lincoln’s First and 


Second Inaugural Addresses. 
Evangeline and Other Poems. all. 


Evangeline. Henry Wadsworth Longfellow. 


L’Allegro, 
Penseroso, and 
Lycidas. John Milton. 


The Coming Arthur. Alfred Tennyson. 


Selected Poems. Edgar Allan Poe. 
The Raven. 
The Sleeper. 
Annabel Lee. 
For Annie. 
The Bells. 
Dreams. 
Lenore. 
The Haunted Palace. 
Helen. 
Mother. 
Dorado. 


The Voyage Maeldune. 
The Brook. 

Ulysses. 

The Lotus Eaters. 
Crossing the Bar. 


Selected Poems. Robert Browning and 


Gray. 


How They Brought the Good News 


Ghent Aix. Robert Browning. 


The Pied Piper Hamelin. Robert 
Elegy Written Country 


Thomas Gray. 


Selected Poems. John Keats and Alfred 


son. 
The Eve St. Agnes. John Keats. 
The Lady Shalott. Alfred Tennyson. 


The Revenge: Ballad the Fleet. 


Tennyson. 


Selected Poems. John Keats and William 


worth. 
Autumn. John Keats. 


First Looking Into Chapman’s 


John Keats. 


When Have Fears That May Cease 


John Keats. 
Ode Nightingale. John Keats. 
Ode Grecian Urn. John Keats. 
Last Sonnet. John Keats. 
Bards Passion and Mirth. John Keats, 


Ode, Intimations Immortality. 


ordsworth. 
Daffodils. William Wordsworth. 


Heart Leaps When Behold. 


The World Too Much With Us. 


the Cuckoo. William 
Skylark. William Wordsworth. 


Selected Poems. Alfred Tennyson and 


George Gordon Byron. 

Geraint and Enid. Alfred Tennyson. 

The Prisoner Chillon. Lord George 
Byron. 


The Rime the Ancient Mariner. Samuel 


ridge. 


Selected Poems. Percy Bysshe Shelley. 
Lines Written Among the Euganean Hills. 
Stanzas Written Dejection, near Naples. 
Ode the West Wind. 

Music, When Soft Voices Die. 
Skylark. 

Night. 

The Cloud. 

Selected Poems. Alfred Tennyson. 
Break, Break, Break. 

The Charge the Light Brigade. 


SHAKESPEARE 
You Like It, and 
Sonnets. 
Hamlet. 
Macbeth, and 
Sonnets. 
The Merchant Venice, and 
Sonnets. 
Romeo and Juliet. 
TRAVEL AND DESCRIPTION 
Winter Taos. Mabel Dodge 
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